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years in indecision since the close of the war. eae 
while, at the request of General MacArthur, other 
churches sent in their missions of investigation. Those 
missions reported on both the present need and the 
favorable circumstance for missionary work in Japan. 

Today, Japan is flooded with orthodox Christian 
missionaries. é 

In saying this, we are not advocating sending Uni- 
versalist workers back into Japan; nor are we advocat- 
ing pulling out of Japan. We are simply pointing out 
the need for positive action one way or another with- 
out further delay. 

We are in agreement with Mr. Simonson’s impa-- 
tience with the present situation when he says, “Let’s 
stay in or get out; turn over our assets to Kyodan or 
really take a part in the development of Christian 
philosophy in Japan.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS 
OF UNIVERSALIST JOURNALISM 


QN July 3, 1819 in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, 

the Universalist minister, Hosea Ballou, and the 
Universalist layman, Henry Bowen, brought out the 
first number of the Universalist Magazine. The 
Christian Leader is the lineal descendant of that 
courageous little paper. For the Universalist Maga- 
zine marked the beginning of one hundred and thirty 
years of uninterrupted Universalist journalism. 

For full three-quarters of the lifetime of this country, 
Universalist papers have been carrying the gospel of 
God’s universal justice and love and man’s universal 
brotherhood to the far corners of the land and abroad 
into foreign countries. Many a time, the going was 
hard to the point of being desperate, but our Univer- 
salist fathers kept their independent press in operation 
without a break. Changes and mergers came, but the 
publication of Universalist doctrine went on. At the 
lowest ebb of the fortunes of the North in 1863 when 
the future of American democracy looked dark indeed, 
Universalists organized a publishing house to support 
their church press. 

Our one hundred and thirtieth anniversary finds 
The Christian Leader and the Universalist Publishing 
House carrying on in the face of difficult economic 
circumstances. But we are carrying on and intend to 
continue to broadcast the message of Universalism. 
Our anniversary also finds our fellowship at large 
served by an alert and loyal regional press. These 
papers The Christian Leader salutes with pride. 

On our one hundred and thirtieth anniversary we 
say to all Universalists, use The Christian Leader, your 
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national journal; use the services of your Publishing 
House; use your regional Universalist paper. Sub- 
scribe to both The Christian Leader and your local 
Universalist paper. Subscribe to both for your friends. | 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


Even if you cannot register and attend the full| 
courses of any Universalist Summer Institute, take} 
advantage of what you can. Go to the institute inj 
your region for a week-end or even a one day visit. | 
You will learn something valuable and inspiring if you | 
do so. 


Edward Podolsky says in Unity, “Safety engineer- | 
ing is as important as germ killing in modern prevent- | 
ive medicine.” We agree. 


CONQUEST OF PAIN 


| 
| 
HE first and last test of a novel is reader interest. | 

Elsie Oakes Barber’s new book, The Trembling 
Years, meets this test perfectly. 

Before we read The Trembling Years we deliber-} 
ately passed it around to several people, some of whom | 
do not know Mrs. Barber. Their enthusiastic reports 
and their gratitude for being given the opportunity to 
read the book were unanimous and wholehearted. 
Then we finally got around to the story, we read it 
through directly and almost without a break. That fact 
itself is a compliment from one whose eyes are so con- 
stantly used for reading that rest from reading is} 
sometimes sought on the slightest pretext. 


The Trembling Years is a well-done story of a young } 
girl just coming into beautiful womanhood and then} 
suddenly struck down by infantile paralysis. Kathy | 
Storm’s story is the story of the conquest of physical | 
pain and that devastating spiritual anguish which, if | 
not conquered, overwhelms one with self-pity and| 
bitterness. 

All men and women who are called “cripples” can 
be helped by reading The Trembling Years and many | 
so- called “normal” folk who suffer periodic attacks of | 
self-pity should read this book. 

__ If we were in the parish ministry, we would see to 
it that The Trembling Years got on the active reading | 
list of every one of our parishioners. | 


*The Tremblin Years, b i = i| 
millan, 1949, $3. 9g y Elsie Oakes Barber, Mac- | 
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/)N a golden spring morning in 1890, the tall young 
schoolmaster of Patria district left his home in 
Hobleskill on foot. Usually, he was driven by the 
jound about route one takes through the hills of 
jchoharie County, New York. Brother George drove 
jim and hurried back to be on time for his own school 
i the village. Often John took the short cut on foot 
Jecause of his sheer love of the out-of-doors. From 
Ihildhood to the end of a long, active life, he was a 
Walker; fast and energetic, yet with the easy athletic 
{wing of the natural runner. 

] This day, he struck out due south of the village and 
iraight up Donats mountain. At the top, he joined 
ne Tarpent, an old Indian trail along the ridge, 
jalled by local farmers, the Hogsback. Many times, 
iyhen he went this way, John paused where the trail 
egan and looked down at his village, the Lutheran 
Ind Methodist Church towers topping its skyline, the 
Ims and the maples half concealing its comfortable 
Jomes. Cobleskill in 1890 was indelibly printed on his 
fetentive memory, for forty years later he wrote a 
jeautiful essay on Our Village Forty Years Ago. 
Farmers in their fields nearby looked up and, as 
Whey saw this man against the sky, striding along, said 
0 each other, “There goes the dominie, full speed. 
Te won't be late.” But this was no “dominie” in the 
resent meaning of the word. This was a young 
American intent on teaching a term or two in district 
chool to earn money for college. While he taught, he 
roposed to give full value for his money (nine dollars 
| week) and that meant thorough instruction to his 
tudents, big and little. Dominie was the accepted 
itle then for the school master in the old Dutch 
begions of New York State. Being a minister was the 
larthest thing from the mind of John van Schaick 
jhat spring morning. Years later, he wrote, “At that 
seriod of my life, it was law and politics I was look- 
ing forward to after college. As for the ministry, I 
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“Change is a part of the scheme of things. 
ing experiences we have had, we have had. Nobody can take them 
We can’t bring back our yesterdays and cling to 
them forever, and we can’t hurry by one iota the long line of to- 
morrows. But we can have a glorious now for all the time that is 
left us, and perhaps an eternity of change, discovery, progress.’’— 


& Memoir of John van Schaick, Ur. 


The beautiful satisfy- 


could not bear to think of myself separated from my 
fellows by a black coat, white tie, and the title 
Reverend.” 

As he neared the school housé toward the end of 
his walk, children joined the teacher or came out to 
meet him. They greeted him in the slow, grave and 
formal manner of their elders, but in their eyes shone 
trust and affection of the same kind that was to 
characterize the attitude of youth toward this “dom- 
inie” in-years to come. The seventeen year old school 
teacher was already in the ministry though he didn’t 
yet know it, for he gave himself to those for whom he 
labored. Already the foundations were laid for that 
unique personality who was to become the adored 
“Colonel van Schaick’” to hosts of stricken Belgian 
soldiers and homeless Belgian children, and who was 
for years the beloved “Dr. John” to successive genera- 
tions of young Universalist ministers and lay people 
of his church. 

When they reached the school house, master and 
pupils shared the work of bringing in the wood and 
starting up the fire. Then came a passage of Scriptures 
and the Lord’s Prayer in unison and the day’s lessons 
began. Those were the days before basic religious 
instruction in public schools was regarded as sectarian. 

John van Schaick taught two terms in district 
school and then went off to Union College at Schenec- 
tady in 1891. Of that teaching, he once said that he 
taught with confidence born of careful reading of 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. That was 
not the whole story. He taught with an abiding sense 
of the supreme value of human personality and a 
genuine desire to help people. 

John had the best kind of preparation for college, 
not only the rigorous instruction in the local academy, 
but also the invigorating fellowship of an alert and 
intelligent family. He called it “an average Ameri- 
can family” of the seventies, eighties and nineties. 
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Perhaps it was average; if so, the average was high 
indeed in those days. “Close contact with father and 
mother and four brothers and a sister, a school where 
we knew the teachers well, a home which was the 
center of life for us and where we had definite 
responsibilities, largely voluntary and suited to our 
differing tastes, a dining room table from which no 
one of us was missing and where we were immersed 
in law, politics, and the doings of neighbors, and 
what farmers had told father, there the happenings 
on our one acre of land in garden, stable, chicken 
house and ice house were gone over, and where em- 
phasis was laid on the funny side of things—all had an 
educational influence of which we were unconscious 
at the time, but which we realized better with the 
perspective of the years.” 

“Father”, a member of the Dutch Reform Church, 
was John van Schaick, Senior, practicing lawyer, state 
senator, and active political leader in his county. The 
van Schaicks were Holland Dutch who had come into 
the valley from New Jersey in 1790. “Mother” was 
a Shaver whose ancestors had fought in the bitter 
Revolutionary campaigns in central New York. 
Grandmother Shaver’s stories of revolutionary ances- 
tors who had suffered from both Indian and Tory 
raids helped give the van Schaick children a vivid 
sense of the history of their country. John’s lively 
imagination and retentive memory recalling these 
stories gave him an early enthusiasm for history that 
stayed with him. 

It was perfectly natural, therefore, that when he 
finished his course at Union College in three years, he 
did so with special honors in history and _ political 
science. His college life was not that of a mere book 
grind however. He joined and was an active member 
of Phi Upsilon fraternity and brought honors to him- 
self and his group in extra curricular fields. Perhaps 
the city bred boys wondered some about the source of 
the speed and stamina of John on the track. They 
could not know that he had tramped and run over 
the hills around Cobleskill and followed a dog through 
the woods from boyheod up. This healthy, outdoor 
life so strengthened his growing heart and muscles 
that he established a record for the mile run at Union 
College that stood unbroken for many years. 

In spite of all the changes in our world during the 
last half century, some things stay remarkably the 
same. College boys spend their summers much as they 
have for generations back, working and playing at all 
sorts of occupations. This was so of John. His summers 
were filled with varied activity. Always there was 
work to do on the Shaver farm and around the home 
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Dr. van Schaick when he became editor, 1922. 
| 


place. At his Grandmother Shaver’s he saw enact 


the last days of an earlier farm economy and record¢ 
it later. “I saw the spinning wheel and the loom | 
operation, not as a show, but as part of the daily wor 
although both were near the end of their service. 
heard talk of how flax used to be put in the brook 

soften it... . One of our swimming holes was whe 
they still washed the sheep and it was the wool 

these sheep I saw spun.” 

In Cobleskill, New York, during the summer 
1892, there was plenty of excitement for a young mda 
interested in “law and politics.” There was a bittj! 
local fight over Cleveland. The elder van Schaick 
a loyal Cleveland man and active in behalf of 
candidate. John, Junior, was equally ardent for t 
great Democrat. In his efforts to further the Clevelz | 
cause, John van Schaick, Jr. engaged in his earliq 
journalistic activities. Following a particularly bitti 
battle which the Cleveland forces won in Schohay 
County, he filed his jubilant partisan dispatches wi 
the metropolitan papers. Said he, “I sent dispatch 
to the New York papers which made the other sil 
break the Holy Sabbath day that followed wi 
curses.” Cleveland had been maligned and oppos 
by the bosses, but he won the Schoharie County a 
the country when the votes were finally counted th 
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and the van Schaicks were happy. 

} Following his graduation from Union in 1894, John 
ikcame principal of the Sharon Springs Academy 
ere he remained for two years. Whether it was 
ring this period or earlier that he began to think 
out Universalism is not known definitely. But some- 
there along the line, the young teacher became dissat- 
fed with the orthodox interpretation of Christianity. 
intense lover of people and acutely sensitive to pain 
nd injustice, he could not reconcile the idea of an all 
ase and merciful and just God damning any of his 
nite creatures to endless hell. Mrs. van Schaick says 
at “an evangelist (name forgotten) was really the 
@rson who influenced Dr. John to become a Univers- 
t.’ This evangelist, who was anything but a 
iversalist, was a powerful speaker and professed to 
ave studied many branches of Protestantism. His 
jost powerful speaking not only did not work on van 
haick, it strengthened the young opponent. Follow- 
g one of many conversations between the two, the 
angelist said in exasperation, ‘““‘Do you know what— 
u are a Universalist!” 

| That was the first time John had heard the word, 
niversalist, applied to a group of Christian believers. 
e had come to the position independent of any one 
oup. Looking back on his conversion to liberal 
hristianity, he later said, “College and the Post 
ffice Mission of the Unitarian Church did much to 
nplify and straighten out my theology.” 

In spite of the pious parsons and professional evan- 
lists of his time, perhaps partly because of them, 
hn van Schaick thus thought his own way through 
Universalism. The leaven of a vigorous analytical 
ind rejected the orthodoxies of the nineteenth 
tury and sought a religion of the universals that 
lites men. Sometime in this crucial period of his 
‘e, he met Dr. Charles H. Eaton, minister of the 
niversalist Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
ork City. Dr. Eaton, the able successor to Dr. E. H. 
hapin of national fame, was a charming man. He 
varmed John van Schaick and was in turn charmed 
this intense youth. Dr. Eaton urged van Schaick to 
) into the ministry. 

Perhaps John, like many another healthy minded 
yung man, was appalled by the very idea of the 
inistry or possibly he was still afraid of being sep- 
ated from his fellow men “by a black coat, a white 
2, and the title Reverend.’ Maybe he just Wanted a 
ok over the horizon. Anyhow, he went west to 
mporia, Kansas, in 1896 where he became professor 
‘history and English in Emporia College. 

Emporia, Kansas, in 1896 was no quiet backwoods 
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town. The dynamic William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, was that year catapulted into 
national fame by his vitriolic editorial, What’s the 
Matter With Kansas? White and John van Schaick 
began in 1896 a lifelong friendship. There were other 
bright young men around town who later made their 
mark. Very speedily John was one of the gang. 

In his autobiography, William Allen White says, 
“For years that corner in the bookstore on Commercial 
Street was a hangout for the young fellows around 
town; young fellows too proud for pool, too wicked 
for prayer meetings, too lazy for baseball (though 
Vernon Parrington pitched a mean curve on the 
Emporia Browns), too sophisticated for the local 
poker game, and too young and full of vision to let the 
world go by without trying to understand it.”* What- 
ever else they were, these young men were all intelli- 
gent; they sharpened their wit on each other and, as 
Mr. White says, they “took the world apart and put 
it back together” in their talks. In addition to White, 
among John’s Emporia friends, there was Vernon 
Louis Parrington, preparing himself to be the cultural 
and literary historian of America that he later became. 
There was Will Griffith, just back from studying 
painting in Paris, who achieved fame on the Pacific 
coast. There was also Vernon Kellogg, in after years, 
Leland Stanford University’s far famed entomologist. 

Here was a rare quintet of strong young minds 
brought together for a year of that fellowship, at once 
free and easy, intense and controversial, which only 
the young ever really achieve. It was an exciting year 
to be alive and on the threshold of manhood. It 
marked Bryan’s first try at the Presidency and the 
beginning of the long struggle of masses of common 
Americans for a greater measure of justice. Hanna’s 
man, McKinley, and sound currency won the election, 
but this was only the first round of a long battle 
against untrammelled bossism. It takes little imagina- 
tion therefore to guess what John van Schaick and his 
friends talked about. Whatever the particular subject 
discussed, free silver, gold backed currency, fiat 
money, Bryan or McKinley, the real issue was more 
and better life for Americans. 

Young van Schaick, strong for people, keenly sensi- 
tive to the needs of people, no doubt, influenced his 
companions and was in turn, influenced by them in 
those sessions in the “Amen corner” of the Emporia 
bookstore. Somewhere and somehow in this crucial 
year, he must have come to see the vital relation 
between his religious convictions and the pressing 


*Reprinted from The Autobiography of William Allen 
White, copyright 1946 by Macmillan Company. 
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problems of his generation. Being a minister no longer 
looked like an affair of the “black coat, white tie and 
title Reverend” separating him from his fellows, but 
rather an opportunity to plunge into life with his 
fellow men and for them. 

George van Schaick says that during the year John 
was in Emporia, he had several letters from Dr. 
Charles H. Eaton of the Church of the Divine Patern- 
ity, New York. Finally came a letter inviting him to 
come back east and study with Dr. Eaton. 


JoHN VAN ScHaick, UNIVERSALIST MINISTER 


At the end of the academic year, 1896-1897, John 
came back east to study for the Universalist ministry. 
From 1898 through to 1900, he studied under Dr. 
Charles H. Eaton and acted as his assistant at the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Paternity. Both 
the great old Church of Chapin and the new young 
minister were entering on a new phase of life and 
service, for John van Schaick began his work at Divine 
Paternity in the fall of 1898 on the first Sunday that 
the congregation met in the new building at Seventy- 
sixth Street and Central Park West. 

For the next two years, John lived and worked in 
two worlds. The first was the frock coated and 
fashionably dressed world of men and women attached 
to the prosperous congregation of Divine Paternity, 
rich in memories of Chapin and his eloquence. ‘The 
other world was Brevoort House, the East Side Mission 
run by the Church. He spent much time working 
with the folks ministered to by Brevoort House. What 
he saw there and the places-he visited were the anti- 
thesis of the rolling prairies of Kansas or the rugged 
hills of Schoharie County, New York; there were the 
ruinous hovels of New York’s East Side in the nineties. 
Jacob Riis had published his startling book, How the 
Other Half Lives, and had fought for tenement house 
reform. The day of the leadership of men like the 
Universalist layman, Louis Pink, who got something 
done about decent, low cost housing—that day was yet 
to come. The need was. great for such institutions as 
Brevoort House to help give grownups and children 
crowded into tenements, places for clean fellowship 
and wholesome play. John van Schaick worked hard 
in both the world of Seventy-sixth Street and Central 
Park West and the world of Manhattan’s East Side 

around Brevoort House. 

It should be recorded that the Church of the Divine 
Paternity during the nineties was acting in the best 
light of the time and expanding its Universalist min- 
istry beyond its parish borders by supporting Brevoort 
House. Incidentally, in giving its assistant minister the 
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be invited to fill the pulpit for a Sunday. John 


felt that God was good because they knew there 


opportunity to study the evils of overcrowded livi 
and to learn what was being done and what was 7 
being done for the protection of children in our lar 
cities, the church helped to prepare him for his greay 
ministries in years to come. 

Just before the turn of the century, the Univers 
Church of Our Father in Washington, D. C. was wi 
out a minister and secking one. There was no lack | 
candidates for the position. Indeed, there were seve} 
in the field. Dr. Eaton recommended that his assistej 


Schaick preached one Sunday and was called to 
church almost immediately. The call came within t 
calendar year, 1899, and marked the beginning of | 
unbroken association between Washington Univers) 
ists and John van Schaick as minister, minis 
emeritus, and friend, which lasted a full half centuj 

In January, 1900, the new minister took up | 
duties in Washington. The time of preparation | 
past. A great ministry was under way; a minis} 
based on John van Schaick’s repeatedly expressed ¢ ' 
viction that, “It is the very essence of Universalisinh 
find the universal things that unite us, and to me 
everybody recognize them and live up to the 
While these universals were theological in form, t 
were most certainly ethical in content in the mind) 
the new Washington minister. His central convicti 
at this time and throughout his ministry is well-ill 
trated by a remark which he made years later to 
writer of this essay. “While early Universalists sai 
‘All will be saved’, they meant ‘God is good’. TH 


such a thing as goodness, and knew that:God must} 
at least as good as man. . . . From the beginnings} 
religion, righteousness has been a main objective, freq 
the beginnings of Christianity, the same; from 
beginnings of Universalism, the same. Righteousn} 
has been obscured by ritual or by debates over belil 
or by selfish living, but it has been there always) 
primary aspect of religion. The social idealism of ¢ 
young radicals is its child. Our social programs : 
new in form but they come from the root of our faitl 

A ministry grounded in conviction thus broad_aj 
deep was bound to be an all-around success. Such 
was from the beginning and throughout. In all of 
long life, John van Schaick never did things half wi 
He plunged into his Washington work and, befd 
many. years, was a recognized leader in both chut 
and community. The social atmosphere of the tit 
among thoughtful, ethically minded people was ¢ 
of determination to apply the principles of Christia 
to the practical conditions of human living. “Twery 
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‘Century Universalism”, as Dr. Pullman had called 
n a great convention speech in 1901, was respond- 
to this challenge. John van Shaick and others of 
pyoung Universalists of the day, ministers such as 
k Oliver Hall, Frederick W. Betts, Lee S. McCol- 
er, H. P. Morrell, and John Murray Atwood, were 
ing their church in the social application of 
gospel. 

ohn was soon active in the National Tuberculosis 
iation. He had seen that dread and then almost 
versal scourge striking down men and women and 
dren, both in the crowded tenements of Manhat- 
and in rural regions. There was a stupendous job 
pducation to be done in those early nineteen hun- 
is to help people help themselves and so to give 
‘medical profession a chance to conquer T.B. Into 
| work, the Washington minister went. He was 
ve also in the project of giving summer outings to 
children of the capital city. He helped the Red 
bss. He gave himself without stint to the local 
iated Charities. In this latter organization, he 
5 so much in demand that he was finally elected 
heral Secretary. This, however, he declined. He 
ferred to give the major portion of his energies to 
parish ministry. 

| owever busy John van Schaick was in what is now 
ed ‘“‘social action’, he never for a moment lost 
t of the individual man or woman or child whom 
uch organizations and activities were designed to 
e. His first concern was always for the individual; 
so he was in the Washington ministry, an emi- 
tly successful pastor as well as a respected preacher 
administrator. To the very end of his life, people 
t to him with their troubles and their problems, 
only because they respected his intelligence, but 
> because they trusted his integrity absolutely, and 
nded to his warm friendly spirit. 

[he load which the minister of the Washington 
iversalist Church carried was a heavy one, but he 
ied it not only loyally and efficiently, but also 
h distinction. 

n June, 1910, St. Lawrence University recognized 
outstanding ministry by conferring on John van 
aick the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
ithe story of the commencement exercises at St. 
rence that year, is the notation that the annual 
Beta Kappa address was delivered by “the Rev. 
n van Schaick of Washington, D.C., who spoke on 
e White Man’s Burden of Education of the Colored 
ce.’ The account goes on to say that Dr. van 
naick spoke on relatively short notice substituting 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, who was sched- 
| 
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uled but unable to be present because of illness. Dr. 
John was a superb pinch hitter and he stirred his 
audience deeply on that occasion. 

On July 1, 1909, John van Schaick and Julia 
Asenath Romaine of New York City were married. 
Mrs. van Schaick was and is a gentlewoman in the 
very best sense of that sometimes misused term. The 
possessor of a broad and deep culture, she is also a 
skilled linguist. It was not long before the Washington 
people came to respect and love their minister’s wife. 
In European relief work, Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick 
were a real team. In the many years during which 
Dr. John edited The Christian Leader, Universalists 
though more often of “Dr. John and the Madame”. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF WORKER 


In January, 1915, Dr. John took leave of absence 
from his church and went to Europe for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation War Relief Commission. He speed- 
ily was made the Commission Representative for 
Holland. This assignment involved a large scale 
executive job administrating relief to refugees. The 
work took him into Germany and into occupied Bel- 
gium. Most of all, it involved quick and sound judg- 
ment and the power to make fast decisions and see 
them through in the face of innumerable difficulties 
of a war situation. 

The Holland project took six months and was 
carried through with signal success. Indeed, so well 
did this Universalist minister demonstrate his superior 
abilities that after his return to this country, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross offered Dr. John his choice of three 
permanent positions. These were Assistant Director 
General of the entire organization, or Director for the 
Pacific Coast, or finally Director of the Middle 
Atlantic States. He declined all three jobs and went 
back to his parish in Washington. 

The return to Washington was not to be for long. 
When the United States finally entered the war in 
April, 1917, the European allies were weary of war, 
near the end of endurance and resources, and worst 
of all, low in their morale. Even though the great 
young democracy had finally joined their cause, it 
would be months before material and fighting men 
in large quantity and number could reach the hard 
pressed battle lines. There was immediate and des- 
perate need for whatever kind of help could be given. 

This was the situation that faced the American 
Red Cross War Council’s Commission which sailed 
for Europe in June. Dr. John was a member of that 
Commission enlisted at the urgent request of his old 
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friend, Ernest P. Bicknell, former National Director 
of the Red Gross. The Commission’s task was thus 
defined by the War Council: “It will be a year at 
least before the government can strike a blow which 
will count in a military way. Meanwhile, in every 
other way possible, it is necessary for us to cheer our 
Allies, help their armies and civilian populations, and 
prevent an adverse decision before we can get there 
in force. The job of the American Red Cross is to get 
to Europe as fast as possible, establish relations with 
every allied government, express American sympathy 
and good will, help lift the burden of war misery and, 
by sympathy and help, keep up morale.” 

Later, history written by both friend and enemy, 
testified to the very great importance of this American 
Red Cross European work and its decisive influence in 
building up Allied morale. The story of the Belgian 
work, The Little Corner Never Conquered, was 
written by Dr. van Schaick and published by Mac- 
Millan in 1921, one of a series of volumes containing 
the official record. The Little Corner Never Con- 
quered constitutes one of the best documented periods 
in Dr. John’s life as far as the work itself is concerned. 
It contains little about the author himself, however, 
and one looks in vain in those pages for any mention 
of the high honors accorded him or the great esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow workers. For those 
things, one has to turn elsewhere. 

Mrs. van Schaick, went, too, but in an unofficial 
capacity at first. However, her long experience in 
Europe and her expert linguistic knowledge made her 
a most valuable and a very busy member of the delega- 
tion, and that long before the voyage across was done. 

As the Commission became organized, Mr. Bicknell 
and Dr. John were given the Department of Social 
and Economic Conditions. On arrival in France, they 
spected numerous devastated areas and studied the 
relief work being done by the Friends and other 
relief agencies. 

Preliminary surveys showed great and immediate 
need for support of Belgian relief work among civilians 
as well as soldiers, and especially for children. Con- 
tact was made with members of the Belgian govern- 
ment and in August, Dr. John made the first trip into 
that tiny corner of Belgium never conquered by the 
Germans, the area which was to be his headquarters 
for nearly eighteen months. He saw the good work 
the Belgians were doing without adequate support. 
He saw great unmet needs, made clear headed deci- 
sions, and reported back to Red Cross headquarters 
by the middle of the month. 

On September 1, the personnel for the Department 
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for Belgium went to La Panne. The group had be 
assigned a car and a chaffeur, but at the last minu 
the chauffeur rebelled at being sent off to what 
considered a remote uninteresting corner. Dr. Jo 
always a man of action, refused to wait for anot| 
chauffer and drove himself. He says of the beginn 
“In a white painted Ford known as the Lambert F 
with Bicknell and the baggage in the back seat, 
with my wife, newly appointed as interpreter 
translator, seated beside me, the Department of 
gium left Paris on Saturday, September Le 

The little corner of Belgium which was never ci 
quered by the Germans was a small strip of 
Flanders, at the most eight to ten miles wide from 
front line back to the French frontier and narrow 
to a width of a mile or two at the lower end. Into 
section were crowded French, British and Belg: 
armies and thousands of Belgian civilian refugi 
including children. Here Dr. John lived and wor) 
for many months. Some of the time, Mrs. van Scha 
was with him. Living there must have been so} 
thing like living on the Anzio beach head in Ik 
during the late war for the area was under bombé 
ment daily and nightly. This was especially true 
La Panne for here was the headquarters of the Belg: 
King and Queen, those gallant rulers who refuse 
leave their soil in the face of danger. Both the hur} 
scene and the conditions under which he had to 
are described in one sentence of Dr. John’s record 
the project, ‘““[The number of people, the variet J 
conditions, the amount of anguish, create a situa} 
almost insupportable, and a problem nobody can ¢ 
be ready to solve completely and _satisfactoril 
When the Germans made their last great push in| 
dreadful spring of 1918, the Commissioner to Belg 
and his organizations were strained to the utmost 
new refugees by the thousands came fleeing in fi 
of the enemy. | 

From the beginning, Dr. John was involved in| 
care of children. The nature of this work can bess 
illustrated by quoting again from the record. 

All kinds of children’s agencies demanded o 
help. We did every conceivable kind of a thi 
for a child from building a little hospital and dug 
out for the brave Madame Rolin at La Pann 
and a creche for mothers making munitions < 
Graville, to great colonies like Recq and 
Glandier. . . . Saving the children for the rebuild 
ing of their country must go hand in hand wi 

helping soldiers save their country.* 


*Paragraphs so designated are quoted b ermisy 
of the American Red Cross fromThe Little Gahier N’ 
Conquered by John van Schaick, Mamilllan, 1921. 
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Red Cross Officers at Bruges. 


Commissioner van Schaick at extreme right. 


Often it was necessary for the Red Cross Commis- 
jioner to escort important visitors to inspect the front. 
More often than not, these personages were heartily 
thankful when they got back alive and safe. One such 
visitor was the then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
franklin D. Roosevelt. Following the visit to the front 
cluding the ruined city of Ypres, the visitors were 
shown the children’s home at Wisques run by Dr. 
John’s friend, Abbe Delaere, dean of the destroyed 
Cathedral at. Ypres. Here the good Abbe had gath- 
ered six hundred children. When the visitors had seen 
the children’s quarters, they were fed in the kitchen 
bf the old chateau. Sometimes on these occasions, says 
Dr. John, 

The good Abbe drew from a closet a bottle of 
the little store of wine he had brought out of 
Ypres when he came. The most rabid teetotaler 

' could no more refuse it than he could refuse the 
_ wine of communion if he were a believer. It was 
about the highest mark of gratitude the Abbe 
could show. It was communion with old Ypres, 
the cloth hall and cathedral, its happy people, 
all scattered, and many dead, that we drank in 
the wine of Ypres. It was a rite—that drinking 
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with the Abbe—the coldest blooded New York 

business men sensed it.* 

And so the months went by, nearly always in 
danger, friends struck down beside him again and 
again, always under the terrible tensions of war, the 
American Red Cross Commissioner to Belgium carried 
on doing virtually two jobs in one. The first of these 
jobs was supporting and keeping going large relief 
establishments in the confusion of an active military 
area. The second task going on at the same time 
involved risky decisions and actions, often opposed by 
the over-prudent. This was the bringing up and stor- 
ing of supplies in advance positions. These stores 
were, of course, exposed to loss or destruction in event 
of serious reverses. Dr. John insisted on the risk, how- 
ever, knowing that when the last great drive came, 
roads would be so choked with military movement 
that supplies could not then be brought up to aid 
the wounded and the destitute. He did the job and 
when the time came the advance stores saved the day 
as he had foreseen. 

Less than a month before the end of the war, Dr. 
John was knocked down by the concussion of a large 
shell which killed everyone else in the immediate 
neighborhood. Things were moving rapidly toward 
the end then, but men were still dying. The day 
before his own mishap, two of his best friends, Colonel 
Bremer of the Belgian army and Dr. Foucher, were 
killed. 

On the morning of November 11, 1918, Dr. John 
and the Belgian government Minister Vandervelde 
arrived in the ancient city of Ghent almost on the 
heels of the retreating Germans. They were escorted 
to the city hall and there met by the old Governor 
weeping with joy. That scene, when the Belgian Min- 
ister and the American Red Cross Commissioner spoke 
to the newly liberated citizens of Ghent, is most 
memorable. 

Soon we were taken to the top of the outer 
stairs overlooking the balcony, where thousands 
awaited us. Vandervelde spoke in French, a 
Dutch Senator who came in with us, in Flemish 
and I, in mingled English and French. It was an 
hour when a universal language replaced our 
different tongues. Rich and poor, noble and 
beggar, soldiers and civilians, listened and wept 
and cheered, knowing that we all said in one way 
or another: ‘The great hour has come. God be 
praised. The heroic old city of Ghent is liberated. 
Your fortitude, your long endurance, your fidel- 
ity have had their reward. The world will never 
forget what you have endured and how you have 
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endured it. ‘Long live Belgium.’ ‘Long live the 

King.’ ‘Long live the Allies.’ “Long live Ghent. 

And then with a thunder sound from the crowds, 

‘Long live America.’ ’’* 

No time was wasted in celebrating, however. The 
commissioner, always alert to his duty, had to think 
immediately in practical terms of getting food to the 
people. “To deal promptly with the problem of revict- 
ualing, we had an investigation made at once of the 
condition of the canals toward Holland, from whence 
the Hoover food had to come, as everything was 
blocked at Bruges.”’* 

John van Schaick was not just an ordinary war 
relief worker. He was an extraordinarily successful 
one, recognized as such by both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. Why? Because he saw beneath all the external 
labels of rank and race, the essential unity and poten- 
tial nobility in human beings. 

In the midst of the war, a seasoned European cor- 
respondent was contemplating giving up his journal- 
istic work and going into relief work. He wrote Dr. 
John asking him in effect, “Tell me in words of as 
near one syllable as possible, ‘what it is all about.’ ” 
Two paragraphs of the reply reveal much of Dr. 
John’s philosophy of relief. Said he: 

- You are an old hand and you know the charity 

that is done solely to build up a reputation, to 

play politics, or to strengthen the hold of a relig- 
ious organization. . . . Over against the jealousies, 
there stand out some of the finest characters and 
some of the best work I have ever seen anywhere. 

Some of the most valuable workers are so-called 

“nobles”, and some are plain people, but they 

are in it because of a great need and they see a 

chance to help. Over here, they are French and 

Australian, and British and Belgian and Ameri- 

can, of whom I think as I write, but every 

country has them, and they make us feel that it 

is worth while going on living and working our 

Beste: 

. .. Everybody will warn you about being care- 
ful not to get mixed up in religion or politics. 
They will tell you that there are intense jealous- 
ies and much bitter feeling. I think that you need 
pay little attention to such advice. Walk boldly 
as if such things did not exist and they will not 
exist. See the man you want to see whether he is 
a Catholic Bishop or a Socialist Minister of 
Munitions. 

One other remark of Dr. John some years later in 
another connection reveals why he was so successful 
with all manner of men. “Twice I have preached in 
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the little church just below. It happens to be Lus 
eran. I happen to be a Universalist. It does 4 
matter much up in our valley. As friends and neij 
bors, as pilgrims on the same journey, as children; 
one Great God and Father, we worship togethe; 
Such a man could not only worship sincerely with 
kinds of people; he could and did work successfy 
with all kinds and under most trying conditions. Of 
relations with Europeans, he said once, “Whethe: 
needed a tire iron or a French verb, a place to sta 
advice in an emergency, somebody was arou 
to help.” 

Small wonder, then, it was that Dr. John ea 
the heartfelt gratitude of King and commoner. Gy 
scientists like Dr. Antoine De Page, the noble Belg i 
physician, politicians like Minister Paul Vandervelf 
and churchmen like the Catholic Abbe Delaere, w 
his devoted friends. 

When Colonel James H. Perkins, Americ 
Red Cross Commissioner for Europe, visited 
Belgian front, King Albert said to him, “We want; 
thank you for sending Colonel van Schaick here. 
lives with us and shares our dangers and hardshij 
We count him as one of us and we want to thank 3 
for the great work he has done.” 

Later, the King made Dr. van Schaick an offi¢ 
of the highest Belgian order, the Order of Leopa 
giving him the military decoration with Palm a 
commending him for “long continued service at 
front under fire.” 

The University of Brussels voted him a medal 
honor. In company with Herbert Hoover, M. Cle# 
enceau, and the Queen of the Belgians, Dr. 
Schaick was made an honorary Doctor of Medic 
by the University of Liege for his war services. WH 
he came home, his Alma Mater, Union College, cq 
ferred an honorary Doctor of Divinity on him and 
National Institute of Science presented him with 
Patriotic Service Medal. 

In a telegram to the United States Senate in 19 
Mr. Henry P. Davison of J. P. Morgan Compa 
and, during the war, the head of the American RI 
Cross War Council, said of Dr. John, “On tj 
occasions, we had to turn to him as the one man 
Europe who could solve one of our problems in Fra 
and another one in Italy.” To this, there was no reff 
ence made by Dr. John in his record of his war wos 
In one place, there appears a passing reference tc 
journey to Italy, but no suggestion that he was on 
important mission. Nor is there any other sinj 
reference to any honors in his writing. Of all _ 
honors, the one most deeply cherished was an 
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painting of the ruins of Nieuport-Bains, inscribed “To 
\Colonel van Schaick from the Soldiers of Belgium.” 
| The full text of Mr. Davison’s telegram makes a 
fitting close to this chapter in the life of John van 
schaick, for it states succinctly the importance of the 


\job and the splendid manner in which he performed it. 


New York, January 13, 1920. 

Because of my appreciation of the true charac- 
ter, ability, and service of Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., I take genuine pleasure and satisfaction in 
} recommending your favorable consideration of 
| him for District Commissioner for the District 
| of Columbia. A man who will go through the 
sacrifice and show such consummate ability 
under such trying conditions as van Schaick did 
in Europe during the war is a man to secure in 
public service if possible to do so. Wan Schaick 
is highly intelligent, unusually resourceful, fair 
minded, reasonable, aggressive, loyal as the sun; 
has a delightful sense of humor, and will, in my 
| opinion, creditably discharge any undertaking he 
may undertake. So efficient did he prove him- 
self to be in Belgium that on two occasions we 
had to turn to him as the one man in Europe 
) who could solve one of our problems in France 
| and another in Italy. H. P. Davison. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMER 


| Dr. John came back to Washington plain John 
van Schaick, loyal American citizen and intensely 
joyal Universalist minister. When in 1918, the Ger- 
jnans were advancing and the end of the war seemed 
Ndefinitely postponed, he had insisted for the good 
yf the church on having his resignation accepted and 
i permanent resident minister called. Nevertheless, 
when he returned to the Washington church, it was as 
io his own people. 

_ The next few years brought a period of difficult 
lublic service, but a service as valuable to the future 
# Washington as it was hard for Dr. John. He 
yecame president of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia. Things needed radical im- 
brovement in the educational system of Washington. 
he Board of Education under the leadership of Dr. 
an Schaick refused to re-elect the superintendent of 
\chools and proposed to bring in a new superintendent 
© carry out needed reforms. Immediately, certain 
Senators started a movement to retain the old super- 
ntendent. A congressional investigation of the District 
Public School System followed. The printed proceed- 
ngs of this investigation filled fifteen hundred pages. 
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Charges of all kinds were hurled against Dr. John. 
He was accused of being dictatorial, prejudiced and 
unfair. There were also other and more immoderate 
charges hurled against the president of the Board of 
Education. Some of these charges were positively 
slanderous in character. 

As a student of St. Lawrence University at the 
time, I first heard of John van Schaick in connection 
with this case. Dean Atwood of the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence commenting on the charges 
against Dr. John said, “If John van Schaick were to 
tell me himself that he was guilty of these things, I 
still would not believe it because they are entirely out 
of character with the man.” The power of the press, 
however, is great for good or evil and many people did 
believe the charges. 

Tradesmen delivering the groceries at the van 
Schaick home in those days were heard to ask the cook 
how she could possibly work for such a bad man as 
Dr. van Schaick. 

That was a real fight and a nasty one on the part 
of his oponents, but Dr. John was vindicated and he 
and his Board won out. They brought in a strong 
school superintendent and brought about permanent 
long range improvements in the District School 
System. A citizen of Washington said of the affair 
that, “It was the first time in Washington that a local 
Board charged by law with a public duty stood out 
against Senatorial influence and did their duty as they 
Saw it.” 

In the midst of the school fight, Dr. van Schaick 
was appointed Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia by President Wilson. In spite of the backing of . 
many, many, powerful friends, the appointment was 
not confirmed by the Senate. Numerous people out- 
side Washington did not understand at the time the 
reasons for this failure. Had they been in Washington, 
they would have seen at least one big reason in the 
courageous stand Dr. John took over the school matter 
in the face of powerful Senatorial oposition. Repeat- 
edly during the fight, friends of Dr. van Schaick had 
intimations that if he would give up the school fight, 
his appointment would be confirmed. This, of course, 
he refused. 

Another element in the failure to get the appoint- 
ment as Commissioner was the fact that the District 
Commissioners are also public utility commissioners. 
Dr. van Schaick had incurred the hostility of certain 
interests by successfully opposing a merger that would 
have given permanent value to large sums of watered 
stock. This never came out into the open as such 
things rarely do. 
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Dr. John won his school fight and lost the com- 
missionership, but he was well content. Said he, ‘“The 
great compensation is that my ministry will not be 
interrupted. I took the nomination as a public duty. 
I am perfectly satisfied to have that duty devolve oa 


someone else.” 
Eprror AND CHURCH STATESMAN 


It was most fortunate for the Universalist Church 
that Dr. van Schaick’s career as a clergyman was not 
interrupted by further time consuming work in the 
public service. For as events turned out, he had ahead 
of him twenty-three years of Universalist ministry _- 
the printed word as editor of The Christian Leader. 
In 1922, Dr. Frederick Bisbee, that gracious and 
courageous soul who edited the paper for many years, 
suffering pain every day of his life, was failing rapidly. 
Dr. van Schaick’s book, The Little Corner Never 
Conquered, which came out in 1921 attracted the 
attention of the directors of the Universalist Publish- 

_ing House as did also his contributions to the paper. 
He was asked to join the staff and came first as associ- 
ate with Dr. Bisbee. Very rapidly, however, Dr. Bis- 
bee’s condition grew worse and before the year 1922 
was over, John van Schaick was doing the 
editor’s work. 

In accepting the position of editor after Dr. Bisbee’s 
death, Dr. John said, “I have come to see as never 
before the power of the printed page. During the 
war, belligerents were more afraid of propaganda 
than they were of poison gas. Leaflets dropped on the 
German lines with Wilson’s speeches were worse than 
high explosive shells. In Universalist history, the same 
thing has happened. The high explosive shells of the 
liberal faith have been the journals, the books, the 
tracts which have gone to places far beyond the range 
of our churches.” 

During the next two decades, he hurled many such 
“high explosive shells” of Universalism into the cita- 
dels of orthodoxy and reaction. 

Dr. John brought to the editorial chair of the 
Leader an invaluable background of more than thirty 
years of successful work among all sorts of people. 
He had an international point of view based on exten- 
sive experience with many nationalities. Overmodest 
about his scholastic training (in a world of Ph.D’s), 
he was none the less one of that minority of men in 
every generation who are truly well-informed in theol- 
ogy, philosophy, history and the affairs of men. He 
was gifted with fine literary discrimination and at the 
same time had, what not all literary men have, a 
journalistic flair. Best of all, he brought to the paper 
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Editorial Staff at Newbury Street 


a personality, devoted heart, soul, and mind to 
service of his fellowmen. Courageous, posit 
critical, sometimes harsh in expression, he was — 
as often gentle to the point of tenderness. His figh 
editorial career was enlivened by a keen sense 
humor that often relieved the tensions of controve 
but occasionally got him into trouble with minds | 
were more literal than astute. More than once he, 
occasion to reiterate that, “‘a sense of humor | 
dangerous thing when one is writing fo 
church paper. 

In 1923, Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick made a jou 
around the world. They visited Japan and so 
the Universalist work being done there, and ba 
the editorial sanctum came dispatches rich in 
observations and human warmth. They visited 
gium and had happy reunions with comrades o 
war years. These articles later appeared in book # 
under the title, Cruising Around a Changing W 
This was the first of a long series of the ‘“Cruist 
articles that carried on through the years and ende} 
the editor to thousands of readers. Folks, wearie 
the demands of a fast moving mechanized world] 
a social structure alternating in crazy pattern bety 
hectic prosperity and hopeless economic stagn 
found in these simple essays the profound and st 
ing truths of the ages. 

The Cruisings were highly personalized essays) 
ering a wide range of subject matter going all th 
from the League of Nations to God’s littlest 
creatures. Central always in them were God) 
Man. Dr. John expressed through these writin 
deep sense of the tragedy, the splendor, and the! 
tery of life, and his abiding love of all living t 
The spirit of the Cruisings is well summarized i 
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erse by the British poet, Richard Realf, which Dr. 
ohn loved and quoted in a chapter of The Little 
Will Farm. 


O earth thou hast not any wind that blows 
{Which is not music; every weed of thine 
}Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine; 

{And every humble hedgerow flower that grows 
d every little brown bird that doth sing, 
fHath something greater than itself, and bears 

}A living word to every living thing, 

WAlbeit it holds the message unawares, 

HAll shapes and sounds have something which is not 
| Of them: a Spirit broods amid the grass; 

ague outlines of Everlasting Thought 

jLie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

{The fringes of the sunsets and the hills.” 


> 


| Appreciation of natural beauty, humor, and pro- 
4 und reverence, all found place in these essays. 
Describing a train trip, Dr. John said in one Cruising: 
| “Now past us began to flit the purples of the berry 
Jushes, the scarlets and dark reds of the sumacs. No 
jood for firewood is this sumac, no good to eat, no 
jood for lumber—and yet how much it adds to the 
andscape. It is like a girl, dumb but beautiful. We 
aust needs be gentle in our judgment of the girl and 
he sumac, for both are good to look at. And the 
jumac fills its niche in the scheme of things. It shelters 
irds, and I suspect that the flicker finds food in a 
umac thicket from the way he hangs around it. And 
yhat bare, sterile corners its dense growth fills.” 
_Meditating in the silence among the hills of Beards 
lollow, he wrote. 

“Even in our hollow far away from the noise and 
onfusion of the cities, we need an integrating prin- 
iple for our lives. What can take these strange 
affling, contradictory phenomena—these life prob- 
2ms of the phoebe dead on her nest, and the neighbor 
vho lost his little place, these thoughts of the short- 
less of life and the struggle of the mass of men—and 
ring some sort of order from them? Only one thing 
an do it. It is faith in a supreme intelligence and 
ove that rules and overrules, but which depends on us 
0 carry out its will. With such a brain and heart back 
if the universe, even a phoebe counts. 

7 “How such a Supreme Love ever could have its 
imigin, of course, is beyond us. How to reconcile what 
ve call perfect love with the hell we sometimes find 
wen in our retreat, we cannot tell. All we can say is 
lat we believe that back of this universe stands the 
sconciling One. And we have faith that in His Light 
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we shail see light. One thing we know absolutely. We 
are all here and we are all in the same boat. Some 
things our strongest doubters cannot disprove. And 
faith in this life is a great starting point for faith in 
what is to come.” 

Five volumes of Cruising essays were published in 
book form. 

In his editorial writings, John was often 
intensely controversial. He never intentionally hurt 
anyone and when, in the course of his work, he discov- 
ered that his sometimes sharp pen wounded another, 
he was the most contrite and humble of men. Through 
the years, in the press, at conventions, and in the 
pulpit, he was the courageous defender of a whole 
generation of then young ministers who, in both times 
of prosperity and depression during the twenties and 
thirties were always suspected of being “radical’’ and 
often bitterly opposed as such. Others might join 
heresy hunts, not John van Schaick. He sometimes 
lashed out at what he considered ignorant and bump- 
tious youth, but never did he do other than give brave 
support to the “young radicals” of the faith. 

In every department of the Leader, Dr. John main- 
tained a high standard of journalism. In the wide field 
of the church press, he was a natural leader. With 
his friends, Shipler, Dieffenbach, Gilroy and Hart- 
man thirty years ago, he founded what is now the 
Associated Church Press. Guy Emery Shipler, dean of 
the Protestant press and editor of The Churchman, 
wrote editorially in the June number of his paper the 
following tribute to Dr. John as a man, an editor, and 
a Universalist. 


John van Schaick was not only one of the 
ablest editors in the field of Protestant journal- 
ism, he was one of the best loved. From the early 
days of the Associated Church Press, then known 
as the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
“Doctor John,” as he was affectionately known, 
inspired the highest standards in journalism. This 
was during the years from 1922 to 1945, when 
he consistently demonstrated those standards in 
The Christian Leader (Universalist ) of which he 
was editor. Traditionally his denomination has 
stressed the Christian word “love,” and the 
Universalist Church has never had a more gifted 
and unceasing representative of that emphasis. 
John van Schaick had no patience with cheap 
“‘piosity,” which so often passes for spirituality. 
His sense of humor alone would have prevented 
such degradation. We recall the occasion when, 
several years ago, Heywood Broun and the editor 
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of The Churchman were consigned “‘to eternity 
in hell” by the fundamentalist, Charles Hillman 
Fountain, because they were “moral lepers.” A 
long humorous editorial in The Churchman fol- 
lowed, and that in turn by a full column by 
Broun, in the old New York World. The edi- 
torial and column were reprinted in full by van 
Schaick in the Leader under the caption: “To 
Hell, With The Churchman and Heywood 
Broun.” Dr. John argued in an editorial note, 
that since Universalists knew that there was no 
hell, why all the uproar? 

Your fellow editors will always miss you 
mightily, John, but you’ll have fun watching our 
antics from up there. Try, as you always have, 
to keep us as honest and competent as possible. 


In the area of general churchmanship, Dr. John 
contributed to the growth of the larger liberal religious 
fellowship. He was a broad churchman in the best 
meaning of the word and so was a leader of the Con- 
gregationalist-Universalist rapprochement in the mid 
twenties. He gave suport to the movements to bring 
Unitarians and Universalists closer together. In this, 
he had a realistic historical perspective. He knew all 
the old barriers of misunderstanding that the years 
had raised up between these two liberal households of 
faith, but he strove hard to break down such barriers. 
The Free Church Fellowship had his hearty endorse- 
ment and backing. Alas! None of these promising 
beginnings came to anything. Many of us reverted to 
sectarian emphases and whooped it up for denomina- 
tional isolationism. John van Schaick, never! 
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Dr. John 

and the 

Fraters of 

the Wayside Inn | 

inthe old : 

Kitchen in 1947 | 
| 
| 
| 


Seen 


In denominational councils, his influence w 
strong and continuous and always on the side of ps 
tive and bold action. In times of crisis, his advice 
sought and his good will offices enlisted for man” 
hard and thankless task. 

Dr. van Schaick was the first and in point of 
large scope of his operations, the most influential 
small group of Universalist ministers who, in 
twentieth century, gave up the comfort and safet 
a parish ministry to serve suffering men and wo 
and children in Europe. Inspired by his great w 
and following him in later years, Carleton Fis 
went to Holland and to Hungary, and Gustav Ul 
went into Germany to do post war relief, and 
summer, Charles Vickery and George Niles are 
work in Germany. | 


In the larger scheme of things, John van Schai 
place in the history of our country as well as 
church is forever secure. For he is numbered amy 
those pioneer spirits, men like Herbert Hoover, O 
Young, and Charles Dawes, who at sacrifice to th 
selves, accepted the responsibilities of world powe 
well as its privileges. 

In 1934, Dr. John became a member of the Fra 
of the Wayside Inn. He loved the old Inn and 
fellowship of the Fraters. With the exception of 
last two years, when illness kept him absent, he 
present for every Retreat but one. His self-ch 
room at the extreme back of the house opened o 
low slanting sled roof where he could feed the bil 
From this room also, he could rise early and be ou 
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a long walk before the other brethren had rubbed the 
sleep from their eyes. At the Inn, he relaxed com- 
pletely and joined heartily in singing the old folk songs 
as well as the ancient “hymns of Zion” which he loved 
30 well. He was the friend of every member of the 
Inn staff and they were devoted to him. 

From his association with the Inn came one of the 
2ditor’s most delightful boks, Characters in the Tales 
of a Wayside Inn. This was originally the subject of a 
paper read to the Fraters. Later, Dr. John expanded 
the theme to book size after tracing the history of 
\Longfellow’s characters with long, painstaking re- 
search. The result is a permanent contribution to 
American literary history. 


Master oF THe LittLe Hitt Farm 


The measure of a man is often most accurately 
jzauged, not by his achievements in the large world 
pf affairs, but by what his home town neighbors think 
of him. By this test, John van Schaick was a great 
bouled man indeed. In Cobleskill and in his beloved 
iBeards Hollow “up the main state road four miles to 
jour turn, up the dirt road into the hills three miles 
co the very end of the valley” where always i is to be 
meard ‘the sound of Stony Brook singing day and 
ag , old friends and neighbors loved him. 
! There at The Little Hill Farm, Dr. and Mrs. van 
Schaick found peace after war and turmoil and rest 
: ter intense labor. For nearly all the years that he 
jedited the Leader, Dr. John went each summer to the 
arm. The story of that farm and the little Church 


church under the leadership of Dr. John. 

_ As the years passed, Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick 
i) rought the world through the doorway of their lovely 
if farm house by their gracious and generous hospi- 
ta :. They also brought many, many busy people of 


\th e Hollow; there to worship together with the farmers 
of the hills. Every pew in the church including the 
tiny balcony and chairs crowded on the pulpit plat- 


eee were filled when Dominie John rose to lead the 


worship. Outsidé people clustered about the windows 
{to listen. This was a repeated occurrence summer after 
jsummer. In that ministry was one of the great joys of 
Ir. John’s later years. 

| The business of getting back and forth from Boston 
to the farm as well as from Boston to Washington had 


its annoyances as well as its compensations. Of one 


At the door of the Beards Hollow Church 


trip from Boston over, the editor wrote: 

“T had three arguments before 6:30 A.M.—With 
the new green porter as to the propriety of making 
people leave the car at 6:00 A.M. standard time, with 
a Red Cap about the propriety of my carrying bags 
and bundles a quarter of a mile and letting him carry 
them fifty yards, and with the Madame as to why I 
had come off without a single clean collar. But a Holy 
Sabbath calm settled over us when we reached the 
station restaurant and smelled the famous coffee and 
received the same old cordial welcome.” 

Only a real man can thus laugh at himself in public. 
Humor was his way of confessing and atoning for the 
occasional peevishness that plagues men and husbands 
in the midst of the high tension of modern living. 

The dedication of his book, The Little Hill Farm, 
was no formal piece of rhetoric. It was a frank and 
honest statement of the unity which the author felt 
with the folks of his native section and the deep and 
humble gratitude he bore them. 

To all the folks in the old county of Schoharie, 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, Republicans, 
Democrats and Socialists, white and colored, 
motorists and trampers—and if there be any 
others impossible to classify, them also I include 
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—to all I dedicate this book with gratitude for 

what they are teaching me. 

Here in old Schoharie County, sitting quietly in 
front of his fire, Dr. John found recreation for his 
spirit and strength for the daily round of toil. 

“Before the fire one thinks about the same things 
he usually thinks about—work, books, people, the 
daily round, and himself, but he thinks in a different 
way—more gently, more calmly, perhaps more wisely. 
The flames seem to smooth down the rough edges of 
the soul as they do of metal. The other side of a dis- 
puted question comes slowly into view, as one sits 
there, almost as if the problem were a roast on a spit. 
And if the mind has been dwelling on a discouraging 
problem, the fire seems to throw a new and hopeful 
light on it... . So may it be with all of us. Whatever 
the literal moralists may think of us, in the firelight, 
let us magically multiply our good times—the good 
traits of our friends, and all the good hopes we have— 
and let us give to the flames all the others, to be 
whirled up the chimney and over the hills and 
far away.” 

In 1945, John van Schaick resigned as editor of 
The Christian Leader. He was very tired. His eye- 
sight, defective for years, had worsened. This “thorn 
in the flesh”, as he called it, was unknown to the 
majority of his public. He carried it without com- 
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plaint and completely without self pity. Indeed, wit} 
lifelong poor eyesight, he saw far more of ao worl) 
than most people who boast “‘twenty-twenty”’ visiog 
and all that goes with that blessed state. The directo} 
of the Universalist Publishing House accepted 
resignation with very great regret. 

Relieved of the daily burden of the paper, Dr. Joh 
rested and recovered much of his earlier zest. ! 
busied himself with real and helpful tasks until his lai 
illness overcame him. He was a tower of strength 
Seth Brooks, minister of the National Memorial Un 
versalist Church. In every way, by the spoken am 
the written word, he gave his influence to strengthe 


the hand of the new editor of The Christian Leadé 
* %* %* %* * i 


“Strange are the meetings and the partings of th 
world. . . . Beautiful are enlarging fields of frien) 
ships. Sad are the separations which come. But lo} 
endures through everything.” This he wrote in 192) 
In this spirit he lived through all the years. In trut 
he was the Dominie; teacher, preacher, past 
and friend. | 

He has closed the door of the Little Church in ti} 
Hollow and gone up the hill—home; a longer, hig 
hill than any round about Santer He strides |} 
across the summit, strong son of God, a man agalm 
the sky of God’s Eternity! 


| 
| 
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On Patton’s Easter 


Edson R. Miles 


FPREEDOM of speech is a principle stoutly to be 

maintained but necessarily to be restricted by what 
our common sense recognizes as obscene, vulgar, false, 
or obviously harmful. No intelligent person advocates 
absolute freedom of speech. 

It is expedient, therefore, in our enthusiasm for 
entering into an active battle against a particular 
instance of restriction of free speech that we do not 
inadvertently overlook some elements in the particular 
case that, if given publicity, may be a source of our 
own embarrassment. 

As an advocate of the principle of freedom of 
speech, I shall state why I am glad that radio station 
WLAW refused to broadcast the talk of Kenneth L. 
Patton, “Is Jesus Risen?”’, under the general subject: 
“Religion Can Make Sense’’. 

In the copy of the proposed broadcast sent to me 
with the urgent request that I write my protest at the 
restriction of the radio station, I find that the writer 
does not satisfy his stated subject and that his expo- 
sition of a phase of religious belief does not make sense. 

If for the particular talk, the topic to be announced 
was, as indicated in the manuscript, “Is Jesus Risen?” 
the writer does not frankly answer the question. He 
states that he does not know the answer. Then he 
turns to the discussion of another subject that, in 
substance is—life lived after the pattern given by 
Jesus. He evidently intends us to infer that our immor- 
tality consists in the enduring impression that our lives 
make upon society, in the same manner in which 
Jesus, by his wise expenditure of life, endures in the 
creative life of today. 

In other words, by this procedure, the writer evades 
the subject of the persistence of the life of the soul after 
the death of the body on the assumption that his dis- 
Sertation on the good life has made an ancient doc- 
trine of no present significance. He virtually scratches 
the word immortality out of the dictionary, a kind 
of vandalism that Mr. Webster and some others of us 
who use the English language do not approve. 

We infer that Mr. Patton does not believe in 
immortality, as the dictionary defines it. That is his 
privilege. There is evidence that many other Uni- 
versalist ministers take the same position, and appar- 
ently without endangering their tenure of office. 

In view of the fact, however, that many of our 
Ministers do believe in immortality, and that the 
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church as a whole seems to give public affirmation of 
the doctrine through the annual Faster observance, 
no minister has justification in broadcasting, as under 
denominational sanction, the negation of the doctrine. 
He has no such sanction and will not have it unless 
the national church, after debate and legal enactment, 
publicly and unequivocally pronounces the doctrine 
untenable and, thereafter, logically abolishes the 
Easter celebration. 

Possibly the chief objection to offering this talk as 
representative of Universalist thinking is its specious 
reasoning. 

All intelligently discerning people, including Mr. 
Patton, know that the New Testament story of the 
resurrection has no bearing on the validity of the 
belief in immortality, a belief that engaged the mind 
of man long before Jesus was born. Why, therefore, 
impress the popular mind, or at least lead it to infer 
that the two are inseparable? 

Long before the time of Jesus and since his death 
men have arrived at belief in immortality through 
their own philosophizing about life, after the manner 
of Charles Darwin who, when his beloved wife died, 
found the annihilation of her soul, in view of the 
process of its making, an abhorrent and irrational 
thought. There are millions of people, some Uni- 
versalists, who, like Darwin, make no pretense of 
knowing what happens to the soul after death, but 
who find a religion devoid of the immortal hope quite 
unsatisfactory. 

With some of us Universalists our denominational 
allegiance and pride have been sustained throughout 
the years, not so much by particular pronouncements 
on particular doctrines, but by the notable character- 
istics of straight thinking and of frank, clear state- 
ment of conclusions. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


If you belong to a church that closes regular services 
during July and August, don’t forget your treasurer 
has to meet the bills. Send in your regular contribu- 
tion currently, or better still, in advance. 


The good churchman takes his religious values with 
him when he gets into his car and behind the wheel. 
Being considerate of human life, he drives safely. 
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“Emergent Universalism” 


An Ordination Sermon 
Raymond C. Hopkins 
W E gather in the midst of the most fervent 
theological and philosophical discussion 
in the recent history of our church to ordain a 
man to the Universalist ministry. In the face 
of this fact it is fitting that some attempt 
should be made to set forth the concept of 
Universalism that undergirds this particular 
ordination. 

From the time of its inception by John 
Murray, Universalism as a religion and as a 
church has been a particular and unique in- 
terpretation and presentation of Christianity. 
From its very beginnings it has differed 
basically from its fellow Christians in its in- 
terpretations of the nature and meaning of the 
Bible, God, Jesus Christ, Man, Immortality, 
and other basic Christian concepts and yet it 
has remained through the years basically 
Christian. Rather than being a rejection of 
or departure from orthodox Christianity, it 
has been an interpretation of basic Christian 
concepts. This is a matter of history. There 
is no arguing with it. 

What is more, Universalsim today by its 
official avowal of faith as set forth in its 
written Constitution is a Christian Church. 
Our avowal of faith sets forth the purpose of 
the Universalist Church as ‘‘a common pur- 
pose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed 
it and to co-operate in establishing the King- 
dom for which he lived and died.’’ This 
again is a fact. It cannot be ignored. No 
matter how liberally you interpret it or how 
well you rationalize it, it remains the same 
and says the same thing - the Universalist 
Church is by its official avowal a Christian 
Church, a fellowship held together by its 
belief in ‘‘the will of God as Jesus revealed 
tle. 

Therefore, upon the basis of history and 
the written Constitution of our church, it is 
foolish to argue the fact, for the fact is 
crystal clear. The Ailrenaahieg Church by 
tradition and stated purpose was and is a 
Christian denomination. Universalism is not 
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a distinctive religion separate and distin 
from the Christian Church but is merely o1 
of the more liberal of the some two hundre 
and eighty~seven differing Protestant inte 
pretations and explanations of the bas 
Christian doctrines and concepts; too liber 
perhaps to be considered Christians in goé 
standing by our more orthodox Christi: 
brothers but Christian none the less by o 
own tradition and stated purposes 

There are, however, an increasing me. | 
of good people within our Universalii 
churches today, who, while admitting th 
this fact is and has been true, are not willi 
to admit that it should or must be so. The: 
loyal Universalists would hold that Unive 
salism as they know it today is not merel 
differing interpretation of the Christian tra/ 
tion and belief, but is rather a distinct a; 
separate pelieien that transcends and 
beyond Christianity. They hold that wh) 
Universalism was undeniably Christian in 
beginnings, it has now moved beyond t; 
limits of Christianity and is in itself a d 
tinctive world religion that is too broad 
inclusive to be contained within the fra 
work of any one particular sectarian religi 
concept, be it Christian, Mohammedan | 
Jewish. Universalism is held to be an 
inclusive religious philosophy, built upon 
basis of the ‘‘unities and universals’”’, 
religious philosophy that contains within) 
self the best of all these particular religi4 
concepts, but confined to no one of them. | 

Emergent Universalism holds that r 
gion is universal, therefore, it seeks 
truth in all traditions, all cultures, all la 
all religions, It finds as much help, encour 
ment, and Support for its religious and phi 
sophical ideas in the religions of Buddhis 
Taoism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Judais 
and the other great religions of the world 
it does in Christianity. It seeks for 4 
finds truth, inspiration, and guidance in | 
bibles of all the world religions. For this 
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ertain needs and desires and his entire life 
$ spent in one continuous effort to satisfy 
as been condemned and belittled and the tag 
emergent universalism’’ has become to many 
label of derision, while to others it has be- 
opme a name that commands devotion, in- 
piration, and courageous and _ dedicated 
ction. One of the latter is the man we come 
) ordain this evening, 


First, Emergent Universalism is naturalistic. 
hat is it looks to the natural world in which 
@ live for its basic concepts and ideas. It 
jects supernaturalism in all its aspects as 

| unsatisfactory and non-functional basis 

r religious ideas, It sees no indication that 
ligion is any different from any of the other 
iman disciplines and finds no validity for 
e idea that religious truth must be arrived 
-by some method different from that used to 
d other truth. It searches for and arrives 
-its basic religious concepts by the same 
ethods as it uses to ascertain the make-up 

an atom or the color of a rose. Therefore, 
appeals to the world of nature forits reli- 
jus data and forms its rational conclusions 

on the basis of and in agreement with this 
It observes a universe of law; a uni- 
e exuding signs of order, progress, and 
pose; a universe that everywhere acts in 

iniform way and follows uniform laws; a 

verse that appears to have a life of itsown; 
ing, evolving, expressing, the natural 

force that is in it. Upon the basis of 
e observations, emergent universalism 

ludes that the universe is permeated 

a natural life force that relentlessly 

it to fulfill itself regardless of the 

ficulties. This force is envisioned not as 
ymething separate from the universe but 

ther as something natural to and inherent 

the nature of the universe. Faith in the 

dering universe, as a creative, dynamic, 

Opressive whole is at once the source and 

- fulfillment of all the religious beliefs of 
lergent universalism. 

Second, Emergent Universalism is human- 
fic. That is it is man centered. It looks to 

1, his needs, his desires, and his hopes’ 
d finds in them its validity for existence. 
Sees man as a natural product of a natural 

verse; a child of the universe who is tied 

the universal process. He is created with 
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these valid needs. In his effort to satisfy 
these needs man expresses the same con- 
sistent pattern and life that permeates the 
universe of which he is an integral part. He 
must of necessity always act in accord with 
this life force. He must always act in harmony 
with the system within himself. He is not free 
to act in any other way. He is impelled by 
his very nature to do those things which he 
knows are beneficial and rewarding to him. 

As a result of these observations emergent 
Universalism concludes that man is good - 
inherently and naturally good. Good in his in- 
tentions, volitions and actions. Faith in the 
supreme worth of every human person is the 
basis of the faith of emergent Universalism. 

Third, Emergent Universalism is theistic. 
That is it is founded upon and springs forth 
in a deep and abiding conviction in the reality 
of God. Upon the basis of its observations 
and conclusions regarding the nature of the 
universe and the nature of man Emergent 
Universalism concludes that there is in the 
world and hence in man a permeating and 
immanent force. This force is seen to be 
creative, omnipotent, purposive, impersonal 
and immanent. It resides within the universe 
impelling it and everything in it to fulfill it- 
self, It dwells within every contingent entity 
in the universe driving it to express itself, 
It is the life force that drives an acom to be- 
come an oak, that drives a rose bud to be- 
come a rose; that drives man to fulfill him- 
self in creative living. It is the life force 
that impells all men to act in accord with 
what they see as the highest good for them. 
It is the indwelling God that makes every 
human person of supreme worth. It is the im- 
manent force that accounts for and undergirds 
our faith in the basic goodness of every 
human being. 

This then is Emergent Universalism A 
religion built upon a rational interpretation of 
the universe in which we live. A functional 
religion evolved in our day to meet the prob- 
lems and cares of our world, An all inclusive 
religion that takes within its scope all men, 
all nations, all races, all religions. A reli- 
gion that excludes no man and includes all 
men. A religion freed of the superstition and 
myth of the ages, geared to the needs of men 
of our day. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM FOR ALL 


To the Editor: ; 
I have just read your editorial, **Freedom is One 


for Protestants as Well as Catholics.’’ I am delighted 
with this editorial and I want to congratulate you. 
This is precisely the thing that needs to be said. It 
seems to me that there has been a great deal of 
hypocrisy emanating from high places in the Catholic 
Church regarding the alleged devotion to freedom on 
the part of that body. 

While I am at it, I might say that this is not the 
first occasion that I have had the idea of writing you, 
but I do want to commend you for the fine editorial 
job that you are doing. 

Eugene G. Bewkes, President 
St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York 


WOULD HAVE WORSHIP AND SERVICE CENTER AT 
BLACKMER HOME SITE 


To the Editor: 

I think that we should have some ‘kind of a church 
service and social center on the Blackmer Home 
grounds. This would be only fair to Mr. Blackmer, 
Miss Hathaway, and to the group of our people living 
near there. We should do what we can in reason for 
the Japanese people. 

Helen A. Prescott 
Braintree, Massachusetts 


DR. JOHN 


To the Editor: 

A feeling of sadness comes ovef us as we read of 
the passing of Dr. van Schaick. Altho we never met 
Dr. John, we have roamed with him through many 
pages of ‘The Leader’’ and have gone on many a 
cruise with Johanis - his other self, so we havea 
feeling of having lost two old friends. 

He is gone, but he has left behind memories of a 
useful happy life and we feel sure that ‘'There was 
no moaning at the bar, when he put out to Sea.” 

Ira Green 
Marshall, Texas 


OH, FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in the letter by Mrs. E. A. 
Simpson of Daytona Beach, Florida in the April 
‘Leader’, with reference to a story now and then. I, 
too, grew up with the ‘‘Leader’’, I, too, wrote stories 
for it, grown-ups’ stories as well as childrens’. 

Why don’t we have a story page* and interest the 
children and those of us who are not too literary? 

I remember the ‘large four-page newspaper style,’ 
too, and do you remember, Mrs. Simpson, that the 
pages had to be sewed together, then the leaves cut? 
I would sew them for my father if I could have the 
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first reading of the Home page. We had a childret 
paper, too, the ‘Myrtle’. I have my copies y 
What is there to attract a child now? 

Another thing we lost is ‘*Cracklings’’ which us 
to be a column. Now if we get three jokes, we do we 
I made scrap books for TB and other hospitals fr 
those jokes and how the patients enjoyed them. — 

So, Emerson, can’t you cut those long articles 
which a lot of your subscribers tell me they ne 
read for I’ve made a survey of that matter, cut do 
to maybe two an issue and give us back somethi 
that will make later generations want to take | 
‘Leader’? because they remember how they enjoy 
it in their childhood? That is largely why I take 
now. 

Carrie A. Rit 
Utica, New York 


* good short stories cost lots of long dollars. 
** We are working hard at it. E.H.L. 


IS LIBERALISM ABOUT TO DESTROY UNIVERSALI 


To the Editor: : 
Is ‘liberalism’? about to destroy Universalism? 
The Universalist Church is not a ‘‘liberal’’ insti 

tion in the sense of not caring about one’s convicti| 

provided he is a good person, with high ideals, int 
ested in making the world better. That is all to | 
good, but it is not Universalism. 

Universalism is a kind of ‘‘divine natrownes: 
like the natrowness of Jesus. We avow our faith 

**God as eternal and all-conquering love,’’ and 

these days of wishy-washy goodiness, that is narro 
Some churches may profit from ‘‘liberalism’’ 

cause they have nothing else to offer. But if 
characteristic faith in God of Universalism goes,| 
have lost everything. When the Universalist Ch 
cannot be distinguished from forums, political pa 
and churches which have no convictions conce 
the origin, purpose and destiny of man and the) 
verse, it becomes another of the countless ‘liber 
institutions, doing much good but missing what 

have always held to be the central theme of li 

symphony. 


Sheldon Sh 
Los Angeles, California 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE 
PAKISTAN. Efforts to pacify the Ma 


tribe, long a source of trouble on the na 
west frontier, are being made by the Kars 
goverment, which is promoting a resettle 
plan to raise living standards and give 
tribesmen greater security on the land. 
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PATTERNS OF ANTI- 
DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 

By David Spitz 

The Macmillan Company, 1949 

Price $4.50 
Young David Spitz will help Ameri- 
cans to understand transition. We 
do not need to flounder about any 
longer in the maze of conflicting 
theories about what contemporary 
social and economic philosophies 
ate democratic and what are not. 
They are clearly defined by the 
author of this book. 
Dr. Spitz outlines in a scholarly 
and readable way the patterns of 
anti-democratic thought. He divides 
theories according to men well- 
known in today’s world. The anti- 
democratic theory of James Burn- 
aam he defines under the heading, 
The Ruling Class as Organizational 
Necessity. He names Lawrence 
Dennis as spokesman for those 
who believe that the ruling class 
is a conspiracy of power. Ralph 
A, Cram personifies the theory of 
the incompetence of democracy and 
nf the average man. Madison 
fant, E. M. Sait, George Santayana 
and Irving Babbitt are leaders of 
patterns of thought which are anti- 
democratic, and their respective 
hilosophies are made clear to the 
lay reader. 
Also helpful to anxious laymen 
f today who are pressured by groups 
”o accept ideas as being the es- 
sence of democracy, is Professor 
Spitz’s own fine rebuttals. As in 
an exciting debate the author takes 
the arguments of the opponents 
jour opponents, as we are liberal 
Hemocrats), first he undermines 
their essential and best ideas, then 
le replaces the vacuum with posi- 
five and affirmative arguments of 
lis own. 
It seems to this reviewer that Dr. 
Spitz’s book would be an excellent 
text for a Men’s Class in a liberal 
Church. Democracy is part of a 
iliberal’s religious concern. Trends 
foward or away from democracy 
should be known by laymen. A 
\simple reading of the book is good, 
dut the subject needs to be dis- 
focussed at length for we find we 
\fall easy prey sometimes to theories, 


not having pondered sufficiently 
their ultimate meaning. Thus with 
James Burnham’s ideas, which 
have been made popular by maga- 
zines with wide circulation, once 
they are defined we discover we 
may have been sympathetic to his 
philosophy. We are given insight 
to his theory by the author of this 
book, we go over his reasoning 
carefully, see the ramifications 
of his teachings, and know then 
that we must be done with him. 
The same is true with other men 
on the contemporary ideological 
front. This is a good book to help 
us find ourselves politically and 
economically. 

Theodore A. Webb 


SECULAR ILLUSION OR 
CHRISTIAN REALISM? 

By D. R. Davies 

The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1949 

Price $2.00 
Here is a stimulating book if tak- 
en for what it is. The author is a 
brilliant writer and an ardent disciple 
Brilliance in writing appears when 
he calls dramatically on the per- 
sistence of war and the prevalence 
of mental disorder to convince his 
readers that man is incapable of 
helping himself out of the mess 
that he has made of this world. 
The mess is not very clearly de- 
fined, but the hopelessness of 
escape from it is made emphatic. 
At this point Mr. Davies proves 
himself the ardent disciple I have 
named him, a follower of the new 
otthodoxy and of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
‘*Prophet from America,’’ about 
whom he has written in another 
small volume. 

Few readers would be happy with 

a series of dull definitions, and 


‘Secular Illusion or Christian 
Realism’? does not offend at this 
point. Definitions are colorful 


when they are given, but are lack- 
ing when they are most needed. 
One is left confused at the close 
of the book, wondering what is 
Christian and what is secular. 
According to Mr. Davies, man will 
never, of himself, approach solution 
of the problems of war, disease 
and sin until he surrenders himself 


completely to the supernatural. It 
is secular, it is an illusion, to be- 
lieve that there is any hope in man. 
In the conclusion, the writer im- 
plies that Christianity is a belief 
in ‘the forgiveness of sins and 
the life everlasting.” This con- 
viction alone will create a new 
temporal order of love and justice, 
and at the same time prepare man 
for his real life in the next world. 
This pattern of thought on the 
part of the Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Brighton, leaves little toom for 
liberals. Indeed, his discription 
of Liberal Protestantism’s ap- 
preciation of human nature is a 
distinct slap in the face; in his 
own wofds, ‘‘about two inches 
deep.’” Such a book should chal- 
lenge liberal Christians to prove 
D. R. Davies’ error when he says 
that ‘‘Christianity has no message 
for men whose confidence in man is 

unshaken.”’ 
Paul H. Bicknell 


DOUBLE MUSCADINE 
By Frances Gaither 
The Macmillan Company, 1949 
Price $3.50 


‘‘Double Muscadine’’? is an in- 
tensely interesting and human 
story of the conflicts within 
southern society in slave days, 


written by one whose interpreta- 
tion of the southern mind makes 
graphic portrayal of character one 
of the most satisfying things about 
the book. 

The principals are: Aimee, the 
accused ‘‘yellow girl’’ recently 
brought from New Orleans by Kirk 


McLean, co-owner with his first 
wife’s sister, Miss Hat, of the 
plantation; Kirk’s timid second 


wife, Martha, who learns the der- 
elictions so many southern wives 
had to learn and cover in those 
days; Kirk’s New England friend, 
the ‘‘parson’’; and the aspiring 
young backwoods lawyer for the 
defense, swayed partly by his in- 
tense desire to win his first big 
case and his innate desire for 
justice for the down-trodden. 

The story weaves back and forth 
in an endless pattern of small de- 
tails; hence the name ‘‘double 
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muscadine’”’, the pattern of the 
quilt Miss Hat is weaving. This 
is not essentially a problem novel 
Based on the records of an actual 
trial, it is a gripping story of what 
happens to persons when caught 


in the web of circumstance. 
I.M.F. 


PREACHING UNASHAMED 

By Joseph R. Sizoo 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 

Price $1.75 
This book, written by a seasoned 
veteran preacher, deals with the 
present crisis in our Christian 
churches. The dean of the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
suggests the ways and means 
which have helped him in trying 
to be a more effective preacher. 
In a clear, vigorous style, Dr. 
Sizoo pictures the church as caught 
between an unstable, dying order 
and a new world struggling to be 


born. The spirit of defeatism 
found in both pulpit and pew is 
critized. The cure for this situa- 


tion and this defeatism is to pro- 
vide leadership which is grounded 
in a revival of great Bible-center- 
ed expository preaching. 

The interesting style and vivid 
illustrations do not make up for 
the rather lame and weak conclu- 
sions. This book will be of help 
and inspiration for certain de 
nominations inthe Christian church, 
but it has very little value for the 
liberal preacher. It is centered in 
the old theological patterns which 
liberals have laid aside. 

Alfred S. Cole 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
PARENTHOOD 
By Rudolf Drukun, M. D. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
New York 
Price $3.50 

Dr. Drukun is an Austrian and 
graduated from the University of 
Vienna after which he collaborated 
with Dr. Alfred Adler in Child 
Guidance Clinics. 

He left his native land with the 
rise of fascism and is now Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at Chicago 
Medical School and interested in 
establishing Child Guidance Clinics. 
He takes his work very seriously 
and writes from experience and 
deep appreciation of the needs of 
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deliquent parents and their un- 
fortunate children for scientific 
help in finding and understanding 
the interacting factors behind anti- 
social behavior. 

In his guidance clinics, he not 
only wants the problem child in for 
consultation, he insists on every 
member of the child’s family com- 
ing with the child that he can better 
understand and help the family to 
see all the factors that produce the 
problem. 

This author takes the subject so 
very seriously that I would hesitate 
to advise the book for the very 
young, immature, inexperienced or 
untrained parents. Their natural 
feelings for the responsibility for 
their child might possibly be some- 
what disturbed. Instead of gaining 
the understanding and security the 
authot hopes to give, they might 
possibly be overwhelmed with fear. 

There are no smiles in the book 
and very little to relieve young 
parents of the horror of making a 
misstep that will leave a wound 
on the soul of a child forever! But 


the doctor knows his subject. 

This book is an excellent text for 
a study group of parents with a 
cheerful, confident, informed lead- 
er, 

Agnes Howarth 


ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL 
FOREST AND MORE FROM THE 
PRIMEVAL FOREST 

by Albert Schweitzer 

The MacMillan Co., N. Y. 1948 

Price $4.50 

These writings of Albert Schweit- 
zer have been published previously 
as two separate volumes; one in 
1922 in which he describes his 
establishment of a hospital in 
French Equatorial Africa and his 
early years as a jungle doctor; and 
one in 1931 relating his return to 
the hospital and medical work after 
an enforced period of recuperation 
in Europe. This is the first time 
that the complete work has been 
published in a single volume. 

This work is printed as a series 
of letters written by the author to 
his friends in Europe who have 
sponsored his medical work among 
the natives of the jungle. The 
numerous photographs which illus- 
trate the book help considerably 


in making more vivid the envir 
ment and the people with wh: 
Dr. Schweitzer was associat 
The only item which was left 
be desired was a more compl: 
map of the country surroundi 
the hospital. 

The main theme of the book 
the struggle of a single man 
combat the jungle filled with oy 
powering vegetation, animal li 
insects, heat and humidity 4 
disease itself in his efforts to 
tablish a hospital. The sh 
physical exertion required in 
feat is unbelievable. But in 
dition to this, he was able 
initiate an extensive medical 
gram and to accomplish phenom 
results as a doctor and surgeon. 

The many sidelights with 
the. book is punctuated are equ 
interesting. Dr. SchweitZer | 
been able to pass on to the re 
considerable information reg4 
ing the lives and nature of | 
savages among whom he liv 
the problems of the white trac 
living in the colony, the expt 
ences of jungle travel, and pari 
ularly the timber operations 
volved in procuring mahogany. | 
though he concentrates on an 
terpretation of the African naj 
through his medical experiens 
it seems as though he is at 
best in his enthusiastic dese 
tions of his medical accompl4 
ments, the vast strides which 
been made in understanding | 
conquering many of the tropy 
diseases and the extensive fi 
which are open for further rese 
if only the support and persof 
were available. | 

Barbara A. Wi 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 
Universalist Publishing Hous 
Room 710, 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, | 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA! 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ETTING ACQUAINTED IN MAINE 


Last April, I had the opportunity 
 cafrying out an interesting and 
ghly successful experiment in 
eld work, among nine A.U.W. 
‘oups in Maine. Its success was 
gely due to the excellent prep- 
‘atoty work done by the state 
resident, Mrs. William E. Gardner. 
An itinerary was planned by Mrs. 
atfdner and the members of the 
vate board. Most of the places 
1osen were smaller centers not 
ten visited by national or state 
fficers. Mrs. Gardner drove me 
| her car from place to place--un- 
seamed of luxury! She had arranged 
it luncheons and suppers at sev- 
‘al of the churches, which helped 
) lighten the expense, as .well as 
) give us a fine. opportunity to 
ecome acquainted with individual 
embers. At each place a local 
1otographer was in readiness; 
We must at least get the word 
Jniversalist’ into print whenever 
yssible,’? was Mrs. 
ise comment. 
We received a cordial welcome 
yetywhere, .and found most atten- 
ve audiences; sometimes around 
inch or supper tables, sometimes 
sated in regularrows in the vestry; 
1 afternoon gathering at a home; a 
nall informal circle in a church 
arlor. It was an excellent idea to 
> able to present both the state 
id national viewpoints at the 
ame time, and clear up some de- 
ils of organization that had been 
und confusing. 
The places visited were Turner 
enter, Augusta, Oakland, Bruns- 
ick, Rockland, Bangor, . Dover- 
oxcroft, Dexter and Caribou. 
he time allowance was five days. 
Our greetings once more to the 
lends who entertdined us so 
snerously and listened to the long 
ory of our Association and its 
ilitie We were 
pressed with the 
ambers and caliber of some of 
ese groups about whom we ordi- 
itily hear little. 
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Gardner’s | 


Four of these 


ine Associations boasted promis- 


ing evening gtoups 
women. 

We heartily recommend that other 
States try out this new type of com- 
bined state and national field work! 

R. A. W. 


of younger 


OUR CAMPS FOR DIABETIC 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


Our camps for diabetic girls and 
boys open July 3. The Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace Camp extents its 
camper weeks to ten this year for 
the first time, with an enrollment 
one hundred and seventy-two girls. 
In the words of our director, ‘'What. 
we need is a new camp, not a new 
cabin!’’ The Elliott P. Joslin 
Camp has an enrollment of one 


hundred and twenty-eight with ap- 


plications coming in every mail. 
In’ both camps there is a waiting 
list.: The boys’ camp has a nine 
week season, the boys coming for 
three, six, and in a few instances, 
mine weeks. The staffs are com- 
plete with a large percentage of 
counselors returning in both camps. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee met at the Clara Barton Camp 
on June 2 during the three day 
Work Spell at Camp. At this time 
the camp budgets were accepted. 
The three extra camper weeks 
materially increase these budgets. 
Our funds at the present writing are 
not sufficient to carry our share 
of these but we are hoping the next 
month will bring in the necessary 
amount. It is so hard to say ‘‘no”’ 
to a diabetic girl or boy who needs 
so very much what camp can give 
that child. This is the reason for 
extra weeks, We ate sure you ap- 
prove of this extension of our camp 
season. 

July 16 will be our first Open 
House Day at both camps. We ex- 
tend to all a most cordial invitation 
to be present on that day. Come 
early and stay late and see the camp 
sites and campers in their daily 
program. If you drive, remember 
yout neighbor might like to occupy 


that empty seat. We shall look for- 
ward to greeting many of our Uni- 
versalist friends and any others 
who wish to come on July 16. 


EXCERPT FROM A LETTER 
FROM GINLING COLLEGE 


*“On the whole there is a feeling 
of unity and strength prevalent on 
the campus. As to the future, there 
is every expectation of carrying on 
next fall, and we are planning 
toward that end. The Rural Serv- 
ice Station, at Shwen Hwa Chen, 
which serves as a Sociology lab 
for the students, is growing rapidly 
and extending its work into new 
areas of activity. The current 
project, which has met with great 
enthusiasm, is a literacy class for 
men in the evenings. The Child 
Welfare Center, another lab for 
students, has been carrying on its 
usual activities, but in addition,a 
feeding station for some four hun- 
idred underfed children has been a 
thriving concern this winter. These 
two off-campus projects have put 
deeper roots into their communities, 
and they tie Ginling closer to 
practical reality in education than 
anything else.” 


**TAKE ME OUT TO THE 
BALL GAME” 


One of the ministers of our fel- 
lowship suggested a game of soft- 
ball, or series of interechurch 
games, as an excellens method of 
filling the little baseballs for the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic 
Boys. We have sent a letter to 
leaders ,of all men’s groups pro- 
posing this as a way to have fun 
for profit. The first reaction comes 
from New York State Association 
of Universalist Laymen. On the 
front page of ‘'The Bulletin’’ of 
that association is the following 
announcement: Joslin Baseball 
League - Team Standings - Watch 
This Space. And following this is 
a splendid article ‘tefling about: 
the way the League is to operate. 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
el 


SUMMER INSTITUTES MOVE 
FORWARD 

There are ways aplenty open to 
the wide-awake church for training 
potential leaders and those already 
in service. Close to the top of 
the list in every denomination stands 
the summer institute. 

Back in 1919 at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, the General Sunday School 
Association, together with the 
other organizations within our fel- 
lowship, did some pioneering for 
the Universalist Church. A new 
type of summer conference came 
into being. Building on earlier ef- 
forts at leadership training they 
set up and conducted a Religious 


Education Institute, offering cours: 


es to church school leaders. From 
these modest beginnings our sum- 
mer institutes have expanded and 
developed until now they are reach- 
ing annually some twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred persons, with a 
wide variety of programs. 

Through the years, as needs have 
arisen, changes have been made to 
meet them. Last summer in re- 
sponse to requests from the more 
experienced leaders in our church 
schools, a separate institute was 
held for them. On that foundation, 
the Department of Education will 
continue to build, this year sponsor- 
ing its Experimental Education 
Institute (July 23-30) whose pro- 
gram will grow directly out of the 
needs of those in attendance. Rev. 
Horton Colbert will be chairman of 
this Institute. 

Immediately following (July 30 - 
August 6) the Universalist Educa- 
tion Institute will welcome church 
leaders, present or potential, who 
wish to become better equipped for 
their educational responsibilities 
in the liberal church. The Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt is serving as 
chairman of this Institute. 


SEPTEMBER IS TOO LATE 

Last fall we were concerned at 
the number of local church cal- 
endars which, in their September 
and October issues, made urgent 
pleas for persons to come forward 
and help in the church school. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Homer Tucker will 
return to Ferry Beach for this year’s 
Education Institute. 


“There are still several classes 
that must be supplied with teach- 
ers. If you know of anyone cap- 
able-etc.”” appeared in a write-up 
of the reopening of a certain church 
school scheduled to take place a 
week or two later. Differently 
stated the same situation was re- 
vealed by requests in a dozen or 
more bulletins. 

The time to secure church school 
leaders is not a few days before 
they are expected to swing into 
action. The very fact that the task 
is not an easy one, that good teach- 
ers are hard to get, that many after 
they have been ‘‘secured’’ need 
help and guidance before they can 
take over a class, is all the more 
reason why they should be located 
well before they are needed. 

So if your teachers are not yet 
chosen for fall, it’s a wise plan to 
begin locating them right now. If 
you have a Religious Education 
Committee, this is one of its major 
responsibilities, as is also the 


preparation of persons for posit 
of leadership in the church. 


TURNING SUMMER TO 
GOOD ACCOUNT 


Here and there a few Universe 
churches ate taking advantage 
opportunities which summef 
vides for setving the children 
the neighborhood. Vacation ch; 
schools are being held - ; 
sponsored by our local church a 
but this year the majority see 
be community schools, which u 
ly means that two of more ne: 
churches afe co-operating 

Definite plans have beenrepd 
from the following places in 
England: Turner Center, Md 
Barre and Derby Line, Verr 
Alstead, New Hampshire; Gloy 
ter-Rockport and North Weymé 
Massachusetts; Harrisville, Rs 
Island. Philadelphia (Chute; 
the Messiah), Pennsylvania; | 
folk, Virginia; Outlaw’s Bri 
North Carolina; Okalandon, Iny 
are also sure of holding schr 


IDEAS FOR PARENTS’ MEET} 
Interest in parents’ groups W 
the church is growing. Increa 
ly, too, the church is sensin| 
responsibility in this field 
Whether you plan next year 
parents’ study group or an occa 
al meeting of parents, you wil 
faced with the question of pe 
subjects for discussion. Ati 
point ‘‘Parents’ Magazine’’ 


grams - one on the pre- schoo} 
other on the school-age child. | 

Among the monthly subjects | 
parents of pre-schooler; 
When Children ‘Quarrel, Whe 
How to Say No, Help Your Ch 
Helping Yourself, Religious 
tion for the Young Child. 
parents of school-age chil 
When Is a Child Secure? Whi 
School-Age Child Needs | 
Parents, Sex Education fet 


School-Age Child. | 
These two study program 
available in the G.S.S.A. | 


Copies will be sent to youf 
request. 
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When Den 11 of Pack 32, Cub 
souts of the Long Trail Council, 
sited the State Legislature in 
ontpelier, Vermont, as a reward 
f winning the top honors in month- 
' competition, the boys were 
omised a visit to the office of 
overnor Ernest Gibson. As they 
fived at the office, Ambassador 
atten Austin also arrived to 
yeak to joint session of the 
puse and Senate. The photo- 
apher recorded the joint visita- 
on which made these nine boys 
sty happy with a picture worthy 
publication. 
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resent and Future Leaders of Vermont 


Those included in the picture in 
addition to the Governor and the 
Ambassador, are: the following 
native Vermonters: Cub Scouts 
Martin, Lentini, Garcia, Gladding, 
Goldman, Aylesworth, Walker, 
Shadroui, Buttura arid Parnigoni 
and Den Mother Parnigoni. 

Pack 32 with headquarters in the 
Universalist Church in Barre, 
Vermont, is one of the largest Cub 
Packs in New England - including 
about eighty-five boys. The Pack 
has also received state-wide rec- 
ognition for the fine program which 
is being maintained . 


News of Churches and Church People 


TO MINISTERS AND ADULTS 
A MESSAGE FROM THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Auburn, New York, on August 25, 
will be the scene of an event which 
should be of great concern and ex- 
pectancy to every young person af- 
filiated with The Universalist 
Church of America, the sixty-first 
National Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship. 

We wish to enlist your assistance 
in impressing upon the youth of our 
parishes the importance of the Na- 
tional UYF organization and of 
participating directly in the form- 
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ulation and adoption of its policies. 

The Nationa] UYF needs the sup! 
port of each local group. The youth 
in your church constitute the found-' 
ation upon which the success of, 
not only national activities, but of, 
the national organization itself 
completely depends. Youth are 
concerned and need but little en- 
couragement and initiative to bear 
their responsibility in insuring the 
future of theit church. 

We know you ate aware of the 
‘part youth plays in the present 
and future progress of our de- 
nomination. We know you recognize 
the position that the U.Y.F. oc-| 


cupies in enriching the spiritual, 
and social life of Universalist’ 
Youth. We know you acknowledge’ 


the need for a strong active national, 
organization. 

We want you to know that the Na- 
tional Convention is for the indi- 
vidual UYF-er. He is given oc- 
casion to familiarize himself with 
the functions of the larger body 
and to represent his local group in 
shaping policy and in selecting the 
officers which represent him. 

Aside from the business phase, a 
convention is a valuable personal 
experience for a young person. 
Coming together with common mo- 
tives in mind, sharing friendship 
with others, and entering in the 
social program of a convention, 
sharpens the awareness of a young 
person in developing into maturity. 
It is evident, therefore, that the 
individual gains, as does the 
organization, by participation in 
such a function as this conven- 
tion. 

This year, we are making special 
efforts to surpass previous conven- 
tions in all phases of activity. The 
committee is planning what we be- 
lieve will be the most productive 
and entertaining convention pro- 
gram to date. Our goal is to have 
young people from every church re- 
presented. As usual we are send- 
ing mailings directly to the local 
groups, but we feel it essential to 
urge ministers and adults to aid 
and to rally the youth of their 
National Convention at Auburn, 
New York on August 25 - 28. The 
atmosphere created by the presence 
of the ministry at our programs 
does inspire youth to face their 
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challenges. | The reassurance of 
adult recognition and guidance is 
so very important to youth. We 
therefore extend to those of you 
who do feel this obligation, a 
most cordial invitation to this Na- 
tional Universalist Youth Conven- 
tion. | Ge. | 
Enthusiasm at conventions 1S 1in-) 
dicative of what. the future will un-' 


fold in the way of leadership and’ 


membership in our Universalist 
Church. Let us join hands in mak- 
ing this convention a memorable 


‘one in the solidarity and progress 


of the Youth activities of our 
chutch Youth is its future! 

Stanley Listernick, Member, 

National Convention Committee 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION AT 
HUTCHINSON 

The Universalist Church of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, embarked upon a 
program during the Lenten period 
which, for this church at least, was 
unique. Several motives may be 
attributed to the introduction of the 
plan: the obvious effectiveness of 
audience-pafticipation radio  pro- 
grams, the feeling of the minister 
that sermons to a great degree are 
authoritarian,: and a _ conviction 
that more worth-while Sunday serv- 
ices could be held if the congrega- 
tion had an opportunity to “‘talk 
back’’. And so a Lenten series of 
services built around pressing re- 
ligious questions was embarked up- 
on. The usual formal worship peri- 
od was followed until the time for 
the sermon. At that time, the min- 
ister left the pulpit and stood at a 
lectern situated part way down the 
center aisle and from there pro- 
ceeded to discuss the morning’s 
subject. The congregation was 
encouraged to interrupt at any time, 
make comments of criticisms, and 
enter wholeheartedly into the spirit 
of democratic discussion. The ex- 
periment has been an unqualified 
success. To be sure, the minister 
still has a tendency to sermonize 
and the congregation to docilely 
listen, but gradually both defects 
have begun to break down until we 
can say that each discussion is 
more and more a group enterprise. 
Some have been more interesting 
than others, and perhaps the high- 
light was the day that the question. 


LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON) 
SINCE 1832 
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‘Where Is the Church Head 
was up for examination. We 
extended our normal period aj 
hour by fifteen minutes whe 
discovered at the first discu 
that we could not possibly si 
that was necessary in the | 
time. On this day, however, - 
one lost track of time until ‘i 
gone a quarter of an hour F4 
even the extended time! i 
and people are eager to Co} 
this method, feeling that pq 
it is a means by which a 
searching of our minds will res 
A visit by the Director of % 
tion, Horton Colbert, helped} 
see that this new technique 
valuable educational method 
although not here in time to v 
a Sunday service, he prais 
for our adventure. The Rev. 
C. McMillan made his annu 
grimage to Hutchinson, -his jf 
city, and preached on Ap} 
participating in the new a 
sion service with enthusiasmé 

Our church is situated acre 
street from the high school 
noon, many Students sit | 
‘steps to eat their lunches arjp 
the time away. Recently 
opened the door to the sociif 
in the basement of the ch 
hold for them our ‘tNoon-Daf 
tel’. They may bring their 
in and use our tables and 
Then they make use of our |ff 
board and juke box. Some evi 
been seen to open their buf 
study! 
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Che Fellowship 
- of the Saints 


An Anthology of 
Christian Devotional Literature 
COMPILED BY 
Thomas S. Kepler 


Rich, varied, comprehensive, this sig- 
nificant collection makes available— 
for the first time in cne volume— 
excerpts from the devotional writings 
of 137 great figures of the Christian 
tradition, including 27 living writers— 
the spiritual meditations which, next to 
the Bible itself, have most inspired 
seekers of divine truth from the first 
century to the present. Biographical 
sketches. Indexed by authors. 
“Admirable collection from the 
hearts of great souls.”“—Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman 
_ “By all means this book is essen- 
tial.”—The Churchman 


' 800 Pages @ $7.50 
| ORDER FROM 


IVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

oom 710, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


ackling 


‘wo shipyard workers, unusually 
d of relaxation, were surprised to 
| themselves dismissed from their 


5. 

I thought we were frozen on this 
” grumbled one. 

Well, we sure are defrosted now.” 
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COMMENT ON THE CLEVELAND 
STUDY CONFERENCE ON THE 
CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER 
I had the privilege of represent- 
ing the Universalist Church of 
America at the Cleveland Study 
Conference on World Order con- 
vened by the Federal Council of 
Churches. There were four hun- 
dred and eighty delegates from all 
parts of the nation including three 
Universalists. The inclusive fel- 
lowship afforded was most enjoy- 
able and it was good to meet some 
friends I had not seen for fifteen 
years. The democratic process 
in which open discussion is allowed 
brought out many diverse view- 
points but after all was over it is 
my conviction that the pronounce- 
ments were well guarded and cal- 
culated to please almost every- 
one who does not want to offend, 
while facing squarely, the issues 
which confront us. This is not 
to say that the Conference was 
not worth while, but it does mean 
that it is disconcerting to find 
such timidity in the face of con- 
ditions which are perilous to the 
very faith for which the Federal 
Council stands. As I came home, 
many of the delegates expressed 
similar convictions. The outstand- 
ing contribution made to the con- 
ference came from delegates rep- 
resenting the Society of Friends 
who were unable to gather enough 
Strength to establish as policy 
their point of view. 
William J. Arms 


WILLIAM ABBE CALLED TO 
NORWICH 

The Rev. William C. Abbe for 
three years minister of the Univer 
salist Church of Webster City, Iowa, 
has accepted a call to become min- 
ister of the First Universalist 
Church of Norwich, Connecticut. 
Mr. Abbe assumed his new duties 
June 5. 


SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of 
the Hollywood-Wilshire Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles, is conduct- 
ing Friday Evening Universalist 
meetings in the Santa Ana Ebell 
Club, with an attendance of about 
thirty. The local woman’s group 
is affiliated with the A.U.W. and 
is promoting these services. 


tained Blass, 
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Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 


passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


ULES CO MBE G FE 


A Seat of Learning 


vary according Ke the size and (KARcpiy 
intricacy of detail. AWAY) LW 

Imported, antique glass and ex- MWe 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- sail Ky 


% 


in New England 
Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together ynder 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

rts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

The annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House was 
held at 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, on June 8. The meeting 
was preceded by a luncheon at the 
Hotel Eliot. 

Reports of the manager and 
editor were received and discussed, 
The following were present: 
Victor A. Friend, President; Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor of 
‘The Christian Leader’’; the Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, Manager; Dora 
J. Brown, Clerk; guests, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent 
of The Universalist Church of 
America; Eileen Felton and Gail 
Felton; Massachusetts trustees; 
Clarence Pratt, the Rev. Albert F. 
Ziegler, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
Ernest W. Davis, the Rev. Robert 
W. Rice, The Rev. John E. Wood, 
David L. Peirce, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Charles R. Duhig; Rhode 
Island trustees, Henry P. Stone, 
Latimer W. Ballou. Maine trustees, 
the Rev, Aibert C. Niles, the Rev. 
Ernest Thorsell; New Hampshire 
trustee, Lowell H. Hartshorn; Ohio 
trustee, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley; 
trustees from The Universalist 
Church of America, the Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, Mrs. Mary S. Scott; 
Pennsylvania trustee, Henry YW. 
Felton. 
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NORTH ADAMS, HONORS 
OLDEST MEMBERS 

The Third Annual Easter Break- 
fast was attended by one hundred 
and sixteen persons including 
visitors from Greenfield, Boston, 
Cheshire, Rutland, Vermont and 
Washington, D. C. Present as 
guests-of-honor were Mrs. Emma 
Stewart and Eugene Bowen, the 
oldest members of the North Adams 
Church, both in their ninety-fourth 
year of age. Ninety-seven attended 
the Easter service, five members 
were confirmed, three children were 
christened, and the offering was 
the largest in several years. All 
organizations and departments are 
extremly active. 

The church’s two oldest living 
members, Mrs. Emma Stewart of 
388 Ashland Street and Eugene B. 
Bowen of Cheshire, were greeted 
by W. Herbert Gordon, moderator. 
Mr. Gordon spoke appreciatively of 
their long connection with the 
church and presented a corsage to 
Mrs. Stewart and a boutonniere to 
Mr. Bowen. Faith Carley read cards 
and greetings from former members 
of the church now living in other 
parts of the country. The pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Weston A. Cate, spoke 
briefly. 

seneenaserspaschassiirresinssesrSniemnccandeateeeest 

Buy your pooks trom Bibles to 
Best Sellers, from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 


EDUCATION FO 
LIBERAL MINISTR 


Theological School | 


Thorough Religiou 
Education Course 


Write for informatio 
| 


Dean J. M. Atwoort 


TUFTS COLLE* 
School of Religic 


A Training Center| 
for Liberal Minister, 
and Church Worker: 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships af 
able to aid college grad ' 
in Training for the Min 
of the Universalist Chul 


For information addres 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, 
Tufts College, _ 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


| | 
tices 
TRAL FELLOWSHIP 
MITTEE. 
isferred Rev. Edwin B. Cun- 
am to North Carolina on May 
949. 


sther A. Richardson, Secretary 


TRAL FELLOWSHIP 

AITTEE 

fied the action of the Illinois 
wship Committee in granting 
‘ocal fellowship to the follow- 
Jnitatian ministers; the Rev. 
all S. Hilton and the Rev. 
min Rex Anan. 

sther A. Richardson, Secretary 


SRAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CIATION 
twenty-ninth convention of 
eneral Sunday School Associa- 
9f the Universalist Church will 
Id in connection with the Uni- 
list General Assembly in 
ester, New York, October 14 
5. At 2 p.m. Saturday, October 
here will be a special order of 
ess when action will be taken 
recommendation to dissolve 
Association and transfer its 
nsibilities and functions to 
lepartment of Education. 
Hope Hilton, Secretary 


ESOTA FELLOWSHIP 

M1TTEE 

Minnesota Fellowship Com- 
> gave letter of transfer of the 
Horton Colbert to the Central 
wship Commitree on May 18, 


Carl H. Olson, Secretary 


YORK FELLOWSHIP 

(TTEE 

letter of license to preach 
sd to Fred A. Russell, Jr., 
1e year from May 14, 1949. 
epted Rev. Lyman I. Achen- 
on transfer from Pennsylvania 
May 21, 1949. 

Donald W. Lawson, Secretary 


NSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
MITTEE 

s is to state that the fellow- 
‘of the Rev. Lyman I. Achen- 
has been officially transferred 
ie New York State Convention. 
S now located at Fort Plain, 
York. 

Russell Lockwood, Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, Dr. Albert I. Spanton, 
612 West Market Street, Akron, 
Ohio, earnestly urges all individuals, 
local churches, state conventions, 
and other organizations having res- 
olutions which they wish to present 
to the General Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America, to 
send them to him at the earliest 
possible moment for consideration 
by the committee. 

It is expected that a preliminary 
report of this committee will be 
printed prior to the General As- 
sembly if sufficient material is 
available. 


UNIVERSALIST UNIFIED APPEAL 

**Fhe means by which we achieve 
our common task”’. 

The following churches have met 
or exceeded the amounts asked of 
them, as of May 31, 1949: San Jose, 
Calif.; Joliet, Ill.; Webster City, 
Iowa; Junction City, Kansas; 
Wichita, Kansas; Biddeford, Maine; 
Freeport, Maine; Greene, Maine*; 
Lewiston, Maine; West Paris, Maine; 
Boston (Charles St.) Mass.; Boston 
(Roxbury), Mass., Marlboro, Mass.; 
Milford, Mass.; Monson, Mass.; 
Southbridge, Mass.; Owatonna, 
Minnesota; Concord, N. H.*; En- 
field, N. H.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Central Square, N. Y.; Cooperstown, 
N. Y.*; Floral Park, N. Y.; Middle- 
port, N. Y.; Schuyler Lake, N. Y.; 
Kinston, N. C.; Springfield, Ohio; 
Philadelphia (Restoration), Pa.; 
Brattleboro, Vermont; Northfield, 
Vermont*; Stowe, Vermont; Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 

The thanks of all of us go to 
these churches for their support of 
our common goals. Many others 
will no doubt enter the 100% column 
before the end of the fiscal year, 
August 31. 

*Amounts credited currently which 
were actually late payments for 
1947-48. 

ALASKA CHURCHES URGED TO 
FIGHT LIQUOR 

Christian churches in Alaska were 
called upon to present a united 
front against the increased spread 
of liquor consumption, gambling 
and pfostitution by the Alaska 
Committee of the Home Missions 
Council of North America. 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


SS Ec SE AC? SI I RE 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton,, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 


of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 


especial consideration for 


veterans. 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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. (Section 520, P.L. and R.) 
‘ Aug. 5 
Rev. lari Seaburg 


WN rway, 
Me. 


Z , 
«Cohere | 
Like a book | 
@o take us lands away.” | 


Announcement 


The Universalist Publishing House is NoT going out of business! 


We will be at our new location, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, with a full line of books and 


church supplies. 


This move is an effort to serve more efficiently in filling your requirements by mail. 
Come up and visit our “Browsing Nook” at Room 710 when in Boston. A full book display 


will be maintained there. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Take subway car from Park Street station to Massachusetts station 
which is directly under 108 Massachusetts Avenue. There is plenty of metered parking space 


in the area for your convenience. 


ADDRESSES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
The Christian Leader, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-5650. 


Murray Press Division, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-1173. bi 


All orders and correspondence regarding books and church supplies should be addressed to the 


Universalist Publishing House, Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: CO - 6 - 7026 


Cares A. Wyman, Manager 
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